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Step into a Nash “600” the next chilly 
i day, and learn about a completely new kind 
/ . *e . . 
/ of motoring— Conditioned Air Motoring! 
The windows are tight shut, and it can be 
blowing zero outside. But you enjoy oceans 
of filtered air, fresh and warm as May. 
The windshield doesn’t fog. You don’t 
need coats or gloves. And—in rain or 
duststorms, in all bad weather, your 
ventilation and heating are automatic, 
in Surprises? A Nash ‘‘600”’ is filled 
ite ‘ 
sty, Se aie with them. 
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head-room and leg-room. Yet it delivers 
better than 25 miles to a gallon at average 


highway speed—more than 500 miles on a a. 
tankful of gas! Sab 


@ It’s the on/y car with Unitized frame and 
body... lastingly quiet, stronger, safer. 


® The ov/y car that offers a Convertible 
double-size Bed for overnight trips. 





@ The on/y low price car with soft coil- 
springing on all four wheels. Great Cars Since 1902 


=o : : : Nash Mofors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 
In fact—it’s new in everything. New in Te ey eer 


steering. New in performance. And being 
a Nash #t’s built to last. See your Nash 
dealer today. Learn why Nash owners are 


America’s most enthusiastic motorists! 
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Doctor? Lawyer? Merchant? Chief? 


What will these babies be 25 or .50 


years from now? 


Many things and many people will 
shape their lives, of course. Parents, 
home, friends, teachers. And one big 
factor will be health. 


Fortunately, babies born today en- 
joy far more chance of good health 
and long life than their parents or 
grandparents did. For example, only 
30 years ago, one baby out of every 
10 died before its first birthday. To- 
day, the rate is less than one in 20. 
And over the same period, the aver- 
age span of human life has lengthened 
from about 55 to 66 years. 

This priceless gift of life and health 
has come largely through the skill and 


research of the medical profession. And 
nutrition has played a part. 


Good eating contributes to good 
health. Our knowledge of what to eat 
and when and why has vastly in- 
creased in recent years. It will grow 
even faster in the years ahead—aided 
by research in great laboratories like 
those of National Dairy. There, Na- 
tional Dairy men and women work 
constantly with milk, nature’s most 
nearly perfect food—protecting its 
quality—creating new foods and 
products from it. 


As medical and nutritional re- 
search advance together, they carry 
the hope of healthier citizens, a 
stronger nation, and a better world. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 
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These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


























* ,.. IMAGINE ME dancing with a scare- 
crow! Hope somebody cuts in. How can a 
man be so careless about his hair? It’s 
straggly, unkempt, and . . . oh-oh—loose 
dandruff! He’s got Dry Scalp, all right. I’d 
better tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...” 





Hatt looks bervér..: 
scalp reels betvér... 
when you check 


Dry Scalp 






HE TCOK HER TIP, and look at his hair now! 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much for 
you. Just a few drops a day, and you’ll see 
an amazing improvement in the good looks 
of your hair. Checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Just the thing also 
with massage before shampooing. It gives 
double care . . . to both scalp and hair. ;:; 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK & 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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LETTERS 





Encyclicals Made Easy 


MANY MANY THANKS FROM ALL ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH NEWBORN BUT LUSTY OUTLINE 
PRESS, INC., FOR YOUR EXCELLENT ARTICLE 
ON OUR EFFORT TO SIMPLIFY THE READING 
OF THE ENCYCLICALS (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 8). 


FRANCIS JOSEPH BROWN 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The West Talks Back 


Since returning to the Capitol I have 
yet to meet one of the “Republican strate- 
gists” who feel that “Western resentment 
against reduced appropriations for recla- 
mation projects is dying down,” as reported 
in Washington Trends (NEwsweeEk, Nov. 
17). If there are such, they are not in 
harmony with the announced positions of 
most committee chairmen whose groups 
inspected Western projects during the 
recess. 

Fortunately, most Congressmen - are 
growing beyond the “pork-barrel” attitude 
toward reclamation and are realizing what 
a critical situation is facing the United 
States if a sound and continuing program 
of reclamation and soil conservation is 
not maintained. 

The people of the West .. . have lowered 
their voices for the time being because 
they believe the statements made by Con- 
gressional leaders this summer that money 
for completion in an orderly fashion should 
and will be appropriated . . . The “resent- 
ment” may be dying down—but only be- 
cause Westerners are hoping they have 
convinced Congress that the future of 
America’s agriculture is no longer a parti- 
san proposition. 


Watt Horan, M.C. 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


Newsweek’s Washington bureau re- 
ceived its information from top Congres- 
sional leaders. 


Al Capp—in Miniature 


I was struck by the similarity of your 
cover on the Nov. 24 issue of NEWSWEEK 
and a picture I took of my 3-year-old son, 
Decky, several months. ago. 

Like Mr. Capp, Decky greatly enjoys 
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W ae you play 


basketball or are one 
of its host of enthusiastic 
fans, you will enjoy the re- 
freshing flavor of ... 


Beech-Nut Gum 


Everywhere it goes, the assur- 
ance of Beech-Nut for fine 
flavor goes with it. 


The yellow package 
with the red oval 
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LETTERS 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 





reading “Li'l Abner” too and “forces” his 

dad to read it to him the first thing every 

weekday and each Sunday morning. 
Anson S. Hostey 
Plant Photographer 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Louisiana Calling 


Polygamy, phffft. 

Doctor Popenoe, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Family Relations and the 
world’s greatest authority on marriage, ad- 
vises girls to do their husband-hunting 
early: “The girls who act promptly do not 
have to be afraid of getting their man, but 
delay is dangerous.” 

Miss Kellems [reported in NEwsweek, 
Nov. 10, as favoring polygamy or equal 
job chances for women] should check with 
the United States Bureau of the Census. 
There seems to be little or no shortage of 
men. Any young lady desiring a husband 
should enroll at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute where the ratio is approximately 
5.2 men to each woman. 


EstENBAN Ropriquez GONZALEZ 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, La. 


Periscope’s Peace or War 


I congratulate you on the Periscope 
Survey, “Russia vs. U. S.—Peace or War?” 
(Newsweek, Nov. 24). I am preparing a 
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BRANCHES IN 
20 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


COMPANY « 710 South Mill st. 





New Castle, Pa. 
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When it comes out here... 


Through the 150-inch rollers of this giant machine goes a mixture 
of rubber compound and selected long asbestos fibres. In the 
presence of heat and pressure, the mixture is bonded together 


and rolled into a homogeneous sheet. When it comes out... 


It looks like this... 


an exceptionally tough yet pliable sheet packing 
material. The various types of K&M Compressed 
Asbestos Sheet Packing are ideally suited for use 
on all parallel surfaces and flanges against steam, 
gas, air, water, gasoline, oil and certain chemicals. 
Scientific compounding of ingredients, plus K&M’s 
long experience, combine to make a sheet packing 
of exceptional durability and quality. 





Then it’s stamped into this... 


Fabricators all over the country use 


K&M Sheet Packings to make gaskets 
of different sizes and 
Nature made dbsbestos... 


shapes, and for dozens of applications. 


of hundreds 


K&M Sheet Packing material is avail- 
able now. If you have a packing or 
gasket problem, we invite your inquiry 


.. we'll give it prompt attention. 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY ee AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
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LETTERS 


series of articles on a similar subject, and 
I find this survey most illuminating and 
authoritative. 


Pror. G. Barz-CAMARGO 
Editorial Director 
Casa Unida de Publicaciones 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


>I have read the poll of experts on cur- 
rent and future Russo-American relations. 
and agree with its significance. I am 
pleased to be able to report that I qualify 
as an expert myself on the basis of agree- 
ment with the findings of your poll. 


Rosert GorDdON SPROUL 
President 
University of California 


Berkeley, Calif. 


> 1 found the poll of experts both inter- 
esting and informative. There is a laudable 
lack of hysteria both in the questions and 
in the answers, and a clear-eyed objectivity 
which all citizens might well imitate. 


Bernarp J. Suem, D.D. 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago 
Chicago, Il. 


Ike and Columbia 


Someone has just found in Reader’s 
Digest a reprint of a paragraph from the 
NEWSWEEK, Sept. 15 article “What About 
Eisenhower?” to the effect that one Judge 
Sam Rosenman “spearheaded the cam- 
paign to make Eisenhower president of 
Columbia.” That is so absolutely inaccu- 
rate as to be ridiculous to a degree that my 
algebra does not permit me to express, 

Tuomas I. ParRKINSON 
President 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 

New York City 

NeEwsweEkk cheerfully acknowledges the 
authority of Mr. Parkinson to speak the 
last word. He is a trustee of Columbia and 
he was a major negotiator in bringing 
General Eisenhower to the university. 


ae subscribe now 


at the special Christmas rate 
one year only $4.25* 
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, * home is warm and comfortable—even 
when the thermometer skids to zero. Your 
children play contentedly, sheltered and safe 
from winter's blasts. Yes, your winter warmth 


means a healthy home for your family. 


If the fuel that feeds your home fire is gas 
or oil, it traveled at least part of the way in 
pipelines that criss-cross the nation. Thou- 
sands of miles of these pipelines were laid by 
International Crawler Tractors. Rugged, ob- 
stacle-wrecking Internationals crossed moun- 
tains and deserts,swamps and prairies, bearing 
the pipe that became transport tubes for oil 
and gas. These powerful machines help to 
provide the pipelines, a practical all-weather 


transportation system for your fuel. 


Even as you read these words, Interna- 
tional industrial tractors and engines are at 
work on pipeline projects—powering trench- 


ing machines, carrying pipe, laying it in 


trenches and covering it with earth. When 


the job is done the valves are opened and 


fuel starts on its way to you. 


Your winter warmth! In bringing it to 
you, International Industrial Power makes 
one more contribution to better living in 
your family circle. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 





Listen to James Melton on 
“Harvest of Stars."’ Every 
Sunday. NBC Network. 





Other International 
Harvester Products 
FARMALL TRACTORS AND 
MACHINES . . . MOTOR 
TRUCKS . . . REFRIGERATION 


INTERNATIONAL /ndustrial Power 
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For Your Information 


PROGRAM NOTE: Violin virtuoso 
Jascha Heifetz gave a concert in 
Paris on Oct. 27, which happened 
to be the publication date of the 
issue of NEWSWEEK featuring him 
on the cover. Now back in this 
country, Mr. Heifetz tells our Music 
department he was surprised by the 
number of his Parisian admirers 
who came around backstage after the concert with copies of 
the Heifetz Newsweek for him to autograph. It was no sur- 
prise to our International Editions staff, who spend no little 
time and thought toward getting NewsweeK-CoNnTINENTAL 
out and getting it out fast. 


FAIRY STORY: Stories of national happiness and well-being 
in the world today are scarce enough to make any that occur 
surprising and hard to forget. When Loren Carroll, chief of 
NewsweEeEk’s Paris bureau, visited Luxembourg he found 
that the midget European country presented just such a 
story. On page 41, he passes it on. 


OPINIONAIRE: The feelings of Englishmen about Ameri- 
cans, and vice versa, have always been anything but static. 
Over the years, they have run the gamut from hot to cold 
with amazing flightiness. To bring you up to date on how the 
relationship stands at present from the British point of view, 
Fred Vanderschmidt, Newsweek’s London bureau chief, con- 
tributes an over-all report on page 60, written from a back- 
ground of many years of reportorial experience in England. 


SCIENTIFIC COVERAGE: The other day Science Service 
released its list of the ten most important advances in science 
made during 1947. Checking back we find that Newswerx 
looked closely at nine of them and winked at the tenth. The 
roll call: discovery that smell is detected by infra-red radi- 
ation absorbed by odor material reaching the nose (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 1); pilotless plane that crossed the Atlantic un- 
touched by human hand at controls (Oct. 6, 20); attempts at 
artificial rainmaking through sprinkling dry ice or water on 
clouds (Jan. 6, Feb. 10, March 24, Aug. 4); synthesis of 
protein in long-chain molecules, promising new plastics of 
medical and industrial importance (June 23); interconver- 
sion of proton and neutron fundamental particles and smash- 
ing of many more elements yielding new isotopes and trans- 
mutations (July 21, Sept. 22, Oct. 27); use of streptomycin 
in tuberculosis treatment (Sept. 22); development of jet 
bombers and higher-speed jet planes (Nov. 3); discovery of 
10,000-year-old Tepexpan Man in Mexico (April 21, Aug. 
11); camera that makes finished photoprint in one-step 
process (March 3). The tenth was that old story about 
sunspots. This year there were more of them than usual but 
NEWSWEEK was eyeing other spots of more interest. 


THE COVER: Andrew (Socks) Szocs, 28, has worked for 
eight years for the Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecourse, Mich. 
He is a CIO United Steelworker of America, Local 1299. 
While Szocs sweats it out in front of a hot furnace, his em- 
ployers and the Administration are 
sweating out the problem of increas- 
ing steel production—a key factor in 
European recovery, as well as con- 
tinued American prosperity. Com- 
plexity of the situation and pros- 
pects of important developments in 
1948 are analyzed on page 26 
(Newsweek photo by O. C. Sweet) . 
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A can SEE the Smoothness of Your Ride % 


- by these 13 Direct VEEDER-READINGS' 





Socata 





If you sat on the floor of your car, without any 
cushions to blot up the bumps...could you 
count the number of road-shocks? 


No one could count them! And that’s exactly why 
Goodyear developed the ingenious “Ride Meter” 
which—attached to the right front axle—indi- 
cates the riding qualities of Goodyear tires. 


This “‘Ride Meter’’ is a series of electrical 
switches, placed so that they are actuated pro- 
gressively for each excursion (or movement) of 
the axle, either toward or away from the frame 
of the car. Each switch is relayed to 


f 





Veeder-Root 6-Figure Large Reset Magnetic Counter, 
built into the “Ride Meter,” developed by The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. This 
counter (No. 1060) ts 45%" long, 33%¢' high, 2" wide. 
For DC only. Write for 8-page Condensed Catalog. 





and distribution of axle-movements— guides 


Goodyear engineers toward greater tire-resili- 
ency and greater riding comfort. 


This is one of the ways (ways too numerous to 
count) in which Veeder-Root Devices—by 
direct readings— give instant information on any 
situation that involves motion, mass or flow. 
Veeder-Root Counters can be built into products 
as original equipment, or easily attached to prod- 
ucts in service. And you can count on “The 
Counting House” to show you how. Write. 


actuate the corresponding Veeder- WV E E D E R - R °o oe T i N Cc ® 
e 


Root Counter in the bank of 13 
counters mounted in the rear seat. 
This counter-record shows number 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 

















What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Insiders say the President may not re- 
appoint James Landis as chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board when his term 
expires soon. Too much Congressional op- 
position . . . Secretary Forrestal is urging 
Truman to ask a pay raise of about 25% 
for Army and Navy officers . . . Attorney 
General Clark has ordered his staff to 
prepare bills to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the recent report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. But it will be 
up to the President to decide which bills 
will be presented to Congress . . . Watch 
for Edwin Pauley to retire soon as Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman from Cal- 
ifornia. He’s recommended Senator Dow- 
ney of California as his successor. 


The Wallace Threat 

Biggest political story hanging fire at 
the moment is not whether General Eisen- 
hower will run—it’s generally agreed he’s 
willing to be drafted next spring—but 
whether Henry Wallace will run. Scarcely 
six months ago Wallace’s political aspira- 
tions were discounted and scorned, but 
the “new look” on the faces of Democratic 
leaders betrays concern over his inten- 
tions. Political strategists close to the 
White House are taking reluctant recog- 
nition of the fact that Wallace is the idol 
of the politically powerful American La- 
bor party in New York and of the leftist 
element led by resourceful Bob Kenny in 
California. Should Wallace launch a Peace 
party, observers believe he could wean 
sufficient votes from the Democratic party 
in those two electorally vital states to 
throw them definitely into the Republican 
column. Wallace’s decision to announce is 
expected by the first of the year. 


GOP Economy Plan 

Look for an intensified drive by the 
GOP “economy bloc” in Congress at the 
next session. Representative Taber, chair- 
man of the powerful House Appropriations 
Committee, says the new Federal budget— 
expected to run around $40,000,000,000 
or approximately 20% of the gross na- 
tional income—is “outlandish.” Private 
calculations lead Taber to believe that all 
foreign spending by the government, ex- 
clusive of maintaining the armed forces, 
will total in excess of $7,000,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1947, despite estimates of 
the Harriman committee that they will 
add up to about $5,100,000,000. Without 
setting a definite objective, Taber expects 
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The Periscope 


to concentrate on three goals: (1) heavy 
reductions in contemplated foreign-aid ap- 
propriations; (2) holding defense expendi- 
tures to a bare minimum, and (3) cutting 
an additional 500,000 employes off Fed- 
eral payrolls. 


Military Training Drive 

A full-scale “educational” campaign 
will get under way soon in behalf of Uni- 
versal Military Training. Behind it is a 
nonpartisan committee of citizens headed 
by former Associate Justice Owen Roberts 
of the Supreme Court. All public-informa- 
tion media—periodicals, newspapers, radio, 
and motion pictures—will be urged to 
comment editorially on the plan to train 
1,000,000 youths a year at an estimated 
cost of $1,500,000,000 annually. Congress- 
men backing the program, who realize an 
election year is an inopportune time to 
raise such a controversial issue, don’t 
want UMT to come up for final vote be- 
fore an extensive campaign familiarizes 
the public with all the national-defense 
considerations. 


Isolationist Democrats 

The solid South is not so solid on the 
long-range Marshall plan of aid to 
Europe. The House Democratic leadership 
is fearful of losing at least thirteen votes 
when the bill comes to a showdown next 
spring. The dissenters are primarily econ- 
omy-minded conservatives who advance 
the argument about pouring money down 
a rathole. For this reason, the Democratic 
leadership wasn’t unhappy that the Re- 
publicans outmaneuvered them to avoid a 
roll call on the interim aid bill. If the 
wavering Southerners had gone on record 
against short-term aid, it would have been 
more difficult to get them to reverse them- 
selves in favor of the long-range program. 


Britain’s Dwindling Gold 

U.S. action in unfreezing the balance 
of the British loan will help Britain get 
by until after the first of 1948 without 
selling additional gold. But Treasury ex- 
perts think that the remaining $400,000,- 
000 of the loan will be exhausted within 
the first few weeks of 1948, and that 
Britain will have to resume drawing 
down its gold reserves until the long- 
range European Recovery Program _be- 
comes effective. 


National Notes 

The New York, Chicago, and Los Ange- 
les locals of a small but strategically placed 
CIO union will soon be added to the Jus- 
tice Department’s subversive list. Also 
slated for the stigma of disloyalty is the 


Washington local of another CIO group 

. The CIO oil workers union, which last 
year set a pattern for industrial wage de- 
mands, will begin conferences for new 
wage boosts in March unless Congress does 
something drastic about the cost of living 
. . . There'll be an intensified attack in 
Congress next year on policies of the War 
Assets Administration in disposing of war 
surplus. Even WAA may ask for authority 
to scuttle the present priority system and 
dispose of the remaining heap of surplus 
by public sale at sacrifice prices. 
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Trends Abroad 

Look for Zionist pleas for American mili- 
tary help in Palestine if Arab attacks mul- 
tiply . . . Reports of desertion by Soviet 
Army officers are reaching Washington 
from Germany. At least two Soviet gener- 
als are said to be hiding in American- 
controlled territory . .. Don’t be surprised 
if Secretary Marshall should recommend a 
much larger aid program for China than 
the $300,000,000 he tentatively suggested 
to Congress last month. One figure which 
has been discussed by Marshall’s aides is 

700,000,000 . . . Funds for the U.S. pro- 
gram in Greece will be exhausted by April, 
three months before the end of the fiscal 
year for which they were appropriated. 


New Envoy for Paris? 

Jefferson Caffery, U.S. Ambassador to 
Paris, is likely to be retired before Con- 
gressional debates on the European Re- 
covery Program get under way. Some 
prominent senators who visited France 
during the recess have been loud in their 
criticism of Caffery. It is also felt that 
an ambassador more thoroughly familiar 
with reconstruction problems should repre- 
sent the U.S. in France after ERP is 
adopted. James Douglas, a mining en- 
gineer and brother of Ambassador Lewis 
Douglas, is being prominently mentioned 
for the post. 


Bidault’s Swing to West 

Nothing in recent diplomatic develop- 
ments is so striking as the way in which 
French Foreign Minister Bidault climbed 
off the East-West fence at the London 
Foreign Ministers Conference. The ex- 
planation lies in a remark he made to a 
U.S. delegate: “Here I am at the council 
table engaging in polite diplomatic dis- 
cussion with Molotoff while Commissar 
Zhdanoff is making war on my country.” 
Now that France’s position is clarified, 
there’s no doubt that breakdown of the 
conference will be followed by determined 
but little-publicized Big Three measures 
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to stimulate greater production in the 
Western zones of Germany. The Western 
Powers will avoid an outright declara- 
tion of partitioning, to let the Soviets 
take that blame if they wish. 


Franee’s Deficit 

As a result of the Communist-inspired 
strikes, economic advisers have told the 
State Department that France now faces 
a production deficit of around $800,000,000 
not contemplated at the time stopgap 
aid figures were prepared. This more than 
offsets the $328,000,000 contained in the 
interim aid bill calculated to tide France 
through the winter crisis up to March 31. 


Argentine Relations 

U.S. officials now describe relations with 
Perén’s Argentine government as “normal 
and friendly.” There are things “to talk 
over’—such as the exorbitant price of 
Argentine wheat for Europe’s hungry 
people—but Ambassador, James Bruce’s 
remark that Peron is “a great leader of a 
great nation” reflects the change that has 
taken place in American policy since the 
resignation last summer of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Spruille Braden. 


Korean Problem 

The long-range rehabilitation program 
planned for Korea last summer by the 
State Department has been shelved. One 
reason is that if an independent govern- 
ment is established there, the Koreans 
probably wouldn’t agree to the kind of 
American supervision necessary to get 
any funds from Congress. Also the depart- 
ment thinks it would be foolish to embark 
on any plan until after the United Nations 
commission arrives in Seoul and it’s deter- 
mined whether the Russians will cooper- 
ate. It’s now expected the Russians will 
boycott the commission and refuse it ad- 
mission to the Soviet zone. 


Foreign Notes 

The underground army of Italian Com- 
munists is now believed to number more 
than 200,000 men, almost equal to the 
combined total of regular Italian Army 
and police forces . . . Austria will balk at 
any plan to correlate its economy with 
that of Bavaria if all chances of Big Four 
cooperation vanish. Austrian Foreign Min- 
ister Gruber, who thus far has been 100% 
cooperative with American policy, feels this 
would be a fatal repetition of history. 
Nevertheless, he’s anxious to share in the 
Marshall plan . . . French authorities may 
crack down on Yugoslav and Polish mis- 
sions in Paris known to be working under 
cover against the Schuman government. 


Vv 


Plane Production Policy 

Defense planners will ask Congress to 
authorize production of military aircraft 
at a rate between 5,000 and 6,000 annu- 
ally. They feel this output is necessary to 
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keep alive basic aircraft manufacturing 
capacity. The Air Force alone may ask an 
increase in appropriations of $1,500,000,- 
000. Behind this is another Defense De- 
partment objective: If Congress fails to 
enact Universal Military Training next 
year, military preparedness then would be 
based on a strong Air Force requiring less 
manpower than the ground units contem- 
plated under UMT. The Air Force con- 
tends it should have a minimum of 20,500 
first-line aircraft of all types; the Navy 
says it needs 11,500 now and 14,500 by 
1952. Present construction by private in- 
dustry is proceeding at an annual rate of 
about 1,500 planes, both military and 
civilian—only half the rate the aviation 
industry considers as an essential minimum 
to keep alive. 


Improved Wheat Outlook 

Gloomy reports about the possibility of 
this country facing a serious shortage of 
wheat next year are being kept alive largely 
by opponents of the European-aid pro- 
gram. Experts, both in and out of the gov- 
ernment, now feel confident the 1948 crop 
will total at least 900,000,000 bushels. With 
the expected carry-over of 150,000,000 
bushels from this year’s crop the total will 
top a billion comfortably. A greatly im- 
proved crop outlook in the Southwestern 
marginal producing areas recently has 
changed the over-all picture. 


Housing Boom Peak? 

Despite an estimated annual need for 
1,500,000 new homes throughout the na- 
tion for an indefinite period, government 
experts now believe the present market 
can’t absorb more than 850,000 a year. 
Many who need new homes can’t dig up 
the necessary down payment at present 
costs. There also are indications that the 
residential-construction industry, now op- 
erating at an all-time high rate, is reaching 
capacity in terms of available skilled labor 
and output of essential building materials. 
Home “completions” by the end of this 
year are expected to range between 700,000 
and 750,000 as compared with 258,000 in 
1946, while “starts” on new homes should 
reach 860,000 as compared with 522,000 
last year. 


Business Footnotes 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers has sent him its annual report on 
the nation’s economic outlook. It contains 
some sharp warnings. Meantime, the coun- 
cil is making studies for the President 
which include possible revision and expan- 
sidn of the Social Security system and the 
effect stabilized wages and prices would 
have on agriculture . . . Watch for a 
report on the steel black market by the 
Senate Small Business Committee. Its 
estimates on the amount of steel moved in 
irregular channels may make top headlines 
. . . The Justice Department’s antitrust 
action against du Pont in connection with 


cellophane may be just the beginning of 
the firm’s troubles. Other government ac- 
tions by the Alien Property Custodian 
involving foreign patents may effectively 
end du Pont’s preeminence in nylon . . 
With per capita output of butter at a 25- 
year low, dairy experts warn that the price 
soon will soar well above $1 a pound. 


Vv 


Radio Notes 

Newest audience-participation show is 
called Holiday at Home. Winners will 
receive free transportation to their former 
homes, plus gifts for relatives living there. 
Part of each program will originate in 
one of the homes being visited . . . An- 
other new show, Rebuttal, will give those 
feeling wronged by an article in the press, 
a speech, or a broadcast a chance to 
answer their critics. If the project clicks, 
Clifton Fadiman may be the MC... . 
For the first time on a comedy program, 
Danny Thomas will have an all-girl or- 
chestra when his new show tees off in Jan- 
uary. 


Movie Lines 

Humphrey Bogart’s public apology for 
his Washington protest at the Holly- 
wood Red hearings was prompted largely 
by a flood of mail from moviegoers brand- 
ing him a Communist. Bogart and _ his 
wife, Lauren Bacall, soon will be teamed 
in “Key Largo” RKO will net 
$1,000,000 on its exclusive newsreel pic- 
tures of the Louis-Walcott fight .. . Mark 
Stevens, Lloyd Nolan, and Richard Wid- 
mark (the laughing gunman of “Kiss of 
Death”) will appear in a Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox semidocumentary film drama- 
tizing the FBI’s fight against juvenile 
delinquency . . . Cecil B. DeMille’s writers 
are working on a summer production of 
“Samson and Delilah” . . . The British tax 
on U. S. pictures and the domestic box- 
office slump are causing an all-time pro- 
duction low in Hollywood. Several major 
studios have nothing scheduled for the 
next four months. 


Book Notes 

“Heirs Apparent,” a collection of short 
biographical sketches of the 34 U. S. Vice 
Presidents, will be published by Prentice- 
Hall in the spring. Authors are Lamar 
Middleton, who wrote “Revolt, U. S. A.,” 
and Klyde Young . . . Herbert Childs is 
writing a biography of the late Oscar Ham- 
merstein for 1949 release . . . Seventy- 
eight-year-old Senator McKellar of Ten- 
nessee will be out before long with a 
book of reminiscences about his 36 years 
in Congress . . . Since Pearl Harbor more 
than $22,000 in royalties on Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf” has been turned over to the U.S. 
Treasury by the Alien Property Custodian 
.. . A collection of short stories by Ten- 
nessee Williams, author of the new Broad- 
way success “A Streetcar Named De- 


sire,” will be published in mid-1948. 
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In your kitchen where the Christmas 
turkey is roasting merrily, how many 
things would you say there are made 
of steel? Just for the fun of it, guess! 
Then, when the holiday rush is over, 
make a little check-up. 

Start with the refrigerator, the 
range-—and include the kitchen sink. 
There’s a good deal of steel in each one 
of ‘them, and in special equipment 
like dishwashers and juice extractors. 
Often the kitchen cabinets are made 
of steel, and if you’re lucky, you’ve 


got some stainless steel pots and pans. 








But the count is just beginning. 
Bread boxes. Canisters for coffee, tea, 
sugar. Stainless steel knives. Forks and 
spoons, egg beater, can opener, potato 
masher, potato peeler, ice pick, dish 
rack—steel, all of them. (And steel 
wool!) There’s the frying pan, which 
is Cast iron, a first-cousin of steel. And 
be sure you don’t forget the canned 
foods on your shelves—the fruits and 
vegetables and soups, the meats and 
fish, the coffee, shortening and mo- 
lasses—for the cans in which they are 
packed are 98 per cent steel. 





Naturally, this isn’t a complete in- 
ventory. You'll probably discover a 
lot more things made of steel that you 
use in cooking and preparing food. 
But it all goes to show in how many 


ways steel helps in this phase of the 


job of running a home. 
z tee) 


In fact, if you are like most of us, 
steel is working for you in more ways 
than you would ever imagine. Wher- 
ever you are, at home or traveling, in 
factory, school, or office, steel is help- 
ing to make every day of your life 


easier, pleasanter and more productive. 
’ | 


helps make home-making easier 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Lines of conflict on inflation-control policy between the 
Truman Administration and the Republican Congress are now 
clear. 


Republicans will stand their ground for the time being, re- 
fusing to go beyond their essentially voluntary program. 


Behind the GOP decision lies not only traditional opposition 
to compulsory controls but hope that prices will level off next 
spring of their own accord. 


There is expert opinion to support the view that production 
is gradually overtaking demand. Exports, even under the full 
Marshall plan, will fall off slightly next year; inventory buying 
is expected to decline after Christmas. 

GOP leaders privately admit that if prices don’t level off 
they may have to come to compulsory controls later. They are 
leaving the way open for a retreat. 


> Democratic policy is still based on three assumptions: 
(1) that the price trend will continue ‘upward unless forcibly 
checked; (2) that even if prices generally level off, certain key 
items will remain in short supply; and (3) that unless the cost 
of living comes down, another round of wage increases will be- 
come unavoidable. 


Some support from business for enforceable priority and 


limitation orders and inventory controls is forecast by Adminis- . 


tration officials. They say businessmen who are willing to co- 
operate want protection from uncooperative competitors. 


> Measures to restrict bank credit will be proposed by the 
Republicans to dramatize their contention that easy money— 
plentiful credit at low interest rates—is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the current inflation. 





The Eceles plan is attracting considerable Republican support. 


Timing and degree are important elements in the bank- 
credit controversy. The big questions are: How much will credit 
be pinched, and when? 

Republican strategists are attracted by the thesis that bank 
credit should be curtailed enough to create a minor recession 
now to avoid a big recession later. If there is to be such a 
manipulated recession, they’d like to have it before the election. 


The Administration’s idea is to tighten credit but not enough 
to create a perceptible recession. Democratic politicians would 
prefer postponement of any experiment of this kind until after 
the election. 


Retail credit-contro! legislation, as distinct from bank-credit 
curtailment, may well be defeated. Some influential House 
leaders now say they will fight reimposition of Regulation W, 
which has expired, on the ground that it is “class legislation” 
and unnecessary. 


> Continuance of rent control is made certain by specific 
endorsement of this measure in the Republican policy committee 
statement. Indications are that the present law, including the 
15% negotiated increase provision, will be re-enacted without 
substantial change. 
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A pinchback in home-construction credit probably will be 
recommended by the joint Congressional committee now study- 
ing this problem. 


A plan to guarantee only 80%, instead of the present 90%, of 
loans for individual dwellings appears to be favored by a ma- 
jority of the committee. Veterans may be exempted from this 
curtailment, however. 


Added incentives for construction of multiple dwellings to 
be rented may be provided at the same time. It is proposed that 
this be done by continuing the 90% guarantee for this type of 
housing and permitting a higher rate of-depreciation for tax 
purposes. 


> Republican pressure to cut the Marshall plan is increas- 
ing, particularly in the House. This results from the charge that 
heavy exports share responsibility with cheap money for the 
inflation. 


A substantial bloe of Republicans, led by Vandenberg in 
the Senate and Eaton in the House, nevertheless will support the 
full Marshall program. This bloc will be too big and strong to 
permit isolationist Republicans to make a party issue of ERP. 


> Republican tax strategy is now set. Differences between 
House and Senate leaders have been resolved by an agreement 
to write the GOP program into two bills and pass them both as 
early as possible at the regular session. 


An income-tax measure handing out $5,500,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 of relief will be shoved through the House first. 
This will be followed quickly by a bill reforming the tax struc- 
ture but providing only slight relief. 


An effort to consolidate the two measures will be made in 


the Senate. Taft’s objection to piecemeal tax reform is satisfied 
by this arrangement. 


> Pressure on GOP Presidential candidates to state their 
positions on the major issues before Congress is getting heavier. 
Members of the House and Senate, who are under the guns, are 
increasingly resentful of the rear-echelon contenders. 


Muttering against Dewey is becoming more general. Some 
Republican leaders, previously friendly to him, are now among 
his critics. 


Eisenhower also is complained of. His immunity from at- 


tack is breaking down. Reports of his private conversation on ~ 


inflation at a Washington party were only the beginning. 


> Liquor production will be cut below 50% of 1947 output 
in the first quarter of 1948. The industry has proposed a 55% 
reduction but the government is holding out for 70%. 


> Chances that the AFL will endorse Truman next year, 
in violation of its standing rule against taking-sides in Presi- 
dential elections, are enhanced by John L. Lewis’s withdrawal 
from the AFL. He is violently anti-Truman. 


A firm decision won’t be made until after the conventions, 
however. Some Federation leaders will oppose abandonment of 
the Gompers rule even if Taft is the GOP nominee. Others al- 
ready are advocating a Truman endorsement. 
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2- and 4-Wheel-Drive “Jeep” Trucks are 


s | 7 Willys-Overland’s answer to your need for lower 
hauling costs. Every feature is engineered to 
contribute to efficient operation, long life and 


pared-down expenses: 


THE ““JEEP’’ ENGINE gives “Jeep” Trucks a power 
plant world-famous for economy on gasoline 
and oil, for endurance and low-cost maintenance. 


FUNCTIONAL BODIES built to stand hard use— 
roomy, all-steel cabs with heavy, firm-latching 
ARE ENGINEERED TO doors... protected lights... fenders designed 


to avoid dents and give access to wheels. 


THE STURDY CONSTRUCTION you'd expect from the 
makers of the tough, war-tested “Jeep,” giving 
stamina that means lengthened truck life. 


SEE BOTH LINES—the 2-wheel drive (4700-5300 
GVW) and 4-wheel drive (5300 GVW)—at 


Willys-Overland dealers, and you'll agree— 
They’re all truck, all over. . 
A | s 7% 








WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Have You Ever Been the Victim of a ‘“Clannish Imposition?” 


7 Tuar original Chinese ‘Slow - Drip” 
Torture has been refined and improved 
beyond recognition in many business 
houses right here in this country. 
You know such organizations. You 
earn their lasting enmity by your im- 
pertinence in trying to give them some 
business. Whereupon these like- 
minded Torquemadas turn on you ina 
pack and give you the full slow-motion 
- treatment of snubs, cuts, jabs, back- 
handers, ham-stringers, backbiters — all 
tubbed in with sonorous double-talk. 


Not for us. We see no valid reason 
to treat customers like murder suspects. 
Rather, we see every reason to try to 
make our everyday business relations 
as bright, easy-flowing, and self-lubri- 
cating as our products themselves — 
Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire. 

Yes, for 97 years we have maintained 
that you can move faster and do more 
business — more efficiently and pleas- 
antly — if you work in an unstuffed shirt. 
If you wear that same kind of shirt, 


then we could talk things over on 


solid common ground, whenever it 
suits you to do so. Just say when. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg., 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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The Pledge Behind the Doctrine 


When the Truman Doctrine was first 
enunciated last March it automatically 
posed a question of grave implications: 
Just how far would the United States be 
willing to go to implement its stated aim 
—the containment of Communism? 

The first measurement of American in- 
tention to back up its words was an- 
nounced simultaneously: economic and 
military aid for Greece and Turkey. Three 
months later came a_ second 


measure- 
ment: the Marshall plan to bulwark 
Western Europe economically against 


Communism. Last week, on Saturday, Dec. 
13, President Truman provided a third: 
Because the United States is a signatory 
to the Italian peace treaty it would take 
steps to see that Italy’s freedom and 
independence are not jeopardized “directly 
or indirectly.” The President’s words: 

“Although the United States is with- 
drawing its troops from Italy in fulfillment 
of its obligations under the treaty of 
peace, this country continues its interest in 
the preservation of a free and independent 
Italy. If, in the course of events it becomes 
apparent that the freedom and independ- 
ence of Italy upon which the peace settle- 
ment is based are being threatened directly 
or indirectly, the United States, as a 
signatory of the peace treaty and as a 
member of the United Nations, will be 
obliged to consider what measures would 
be appropriate for the maintenance of 
peace and security.” 

The timing of Mr. Truman’s utterance 
was unmistakable. Under treaty provi- 
sions, the last of American troops would 
be gone by midnight, Dec. 14; with Italy 
gripped by Communist disturbances, as- 
surances to the Italian people were almost 
mandatory. But if the President’s words 
were not enough, the Italian people needed 
to look no farther than their own sunny 
waters: There, for an indefinite stay, was 
the entire United States Mediterranean 
fleet, twelve warships in all. 


CONGRESS: 


Prices and Politics 


Had he taken off his rimless glasses and 
put on a flowing robe, Jesse P. Wolcott 
would have looked more like Otto Soglow’s 
Little King last week than like the No. 1 
architect of the GOP’s inflation-control 
policy. His 5-foot-5-inch, 215-pound roly- 


polyness hardly seemed to type the 54- 
year-old Republican representative from 
Michigan for his new role. Neither did his 
Vandenberg-like record of persuading his 
Republican colleagues to accept such Ad- 
ministration policies as the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreements and the British loan. 

Blueprints, Please: But as House 
Banking Committee chairman and vice 


chairman of the Joint Committee on the’ 


Economic Report, Wolcott, in common 
with Republicans generally, had balked at 
the Administration’s proposed mandatory 
inflation curbs. He had insisted that Cab- 
inet members submit hard-and-fast blue- 
prints rather than vague plans. When he 
got such blueprints last week, however, 
he promptly tore them up. 

The first blueprint came from Secretary 
of Commerce W. Averell Harriman. Cover- 
ing four of the ten points President Tru- 
man proposed on Nov. 17, this draft would 
have authorized consumer rationing of 
fuel, food, and other commodities; per- 
mitted mandatory priorities, allocations, 
and inventory controls for scarce materials 
such as iron and _ steel; extended export 
and transportation controls, and even per- 
mitted the government to purchase entire 
food crops such as wheat. In addition, not- 


withstanding present antitrust laws, it 
would have authorized government officials 
to promote voluntary industrial agree- 
ments in hope of averting mandatory 
crackdowns. 

The second draft was sponsored by 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach. It would have authorized mandatory 
price ceilings and rollbacks to June 11-18 
price levels for any commodity which is in 
short supply, or basically affects living or 
production costs, or is essential to foreign- 
policy needs, or has risen unreasonably in 
price. It was to be paralleled by a wage- 
ceiling proposal. 

Wolcott riddled the Administration blue- 
print with as hot a blast as his fellow First 
Division machine-gunners used to fire in 
the Meuse-Argonne in 1918: “The Presi- 
dent has undoubtedly thrown it at us as 
political meat and we have chewed on it. 
It has been tough at times, but we have 
now disposed of it. We don’t have to bor- 
row the philosophy of Marx to maintain 
our economy.” 

Tear Down, Build Up: Having de- 
molished the Administration's program, 
Wolcott next had to write a substitute on 
which the GOP could stand politically in 
the 1948 campaign. This he completed last 
Wednesday, Dec. 10, after huddling with 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., and some ten other Repub- 
lican leaders. 

As written, the Wolcott bill adopted two 
of the President’s ten points—export and 





Congressman Wolcott: “We don’t have to borrow the philosophy of Marx” 
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transport controls. It gave the voluntary 
treatment to three others—authorizing 
voluntary agreements between the Ad- 
ministration and business, with immunity 
from antitrust laws, to achieve (1) allo- 
cation and inventory control, but not price 
control, of scarce commodities which 
basically affect living costs or industrial 
production; (2) regulation of speculative 
trading on commodity exchanges, and (3) 
marketing of livestock and poultry at 
weights and grades that reflect the most 
efficient use of grain. Wolcott sidetracked 
the President’s other five points until the 
regular session of Congress. 

“It was not thought advisable 
in peacetime,” Wolcott explained, 
“to put in anyone’s hands the 
power to change the form of our 
economy to a virtually socialistic 
state. We’re coming up with a 
program to accomplish [the Ad- 
ministration’s] purposes under the 
American system.” If his bill was 
politically inspired, so was the 
opposition’s counterattack. For 
the Democrats, Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming retorted 
that the Wolcott plan was not 
only “altogether inadequate” but 
might “strengthen the hold of 
big business upon the economy,” 
and Rep. Albert Gore of Tennes- 
see likened it to the NAM’s pro- 
gram: “Both programs stress vol- 
untary action on the part of busi- 
ness itself to curb rising prices, 
and both seem to agree that the 
only groups that should be con- 
trolled are the working people.” 

‘Overture to °48: Once the 
GOP leaders OK’d the Wolcott 
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All that the folks back home could read 
in the record was that the $590,000,000 
measure authorizing emergency relief for 
France, Italy, Austria, and China had been 
passed. How the Midwestern Republicans 
and Southern Democrats—who had tried 
and failed to tack on crippling amendments 
—committed themselves on final passage 
could be anybody’s guess. 

It was only by a narrow margin that the 
measure escaped being emasculated. In all 
41 amendments were proposed. Twenty 
were adopted, more or less acceptable to 
the bill’s sponsors: prohibiting relief to 
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“TESTING—$1—-$2—-$3—$4—" 


propriate huge funds for Western Europe 
and China three years after the war if New 
Deal administrations had not made very 
serious mistakes in our country’s fo-cign 
relations [and] coddled Communists at 
home and abroad .. . All of the blundering 
and bungling are now taking their toll in 
luge loans and grants from the United 
States—all having the result of boosting 
prices and increasing discomfort at home.” 
To such “bullyragging,” Democratic 
Whip John W. McCormack of Massachu- 
setts retorted: “I wonder if he is at heart 
for the [stopgap] bill. I wonder if he is rid- 
ing two horses. I wonder if he rec- 
ognizes that the people of Amer- 
ica are far, far ahead, in the rec- 
ognition of the world situation, of 
many members of this body, and 
if he is trying to please them and 
at the same time put some crip- 
pling amendments into the bill.” 
On this note, on Dec. 11, ten 
days after the deadline set by 
Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, the House finally ap- 
proved the stopgap measure. If 
the sound and fury meant any- 
thing, it was evident that the 
multibillion-dollar European Re- 
covery Program to be considered 
next year faced tough sledding. 


POLITICS: 





Confusion by Taft... 


Sen. Robert A. Taft befuddled 
everybody but himself last week. 
He finally said he was misunder- 
stood. 

As a touring Republican Presi- 








bill, they mobilized to push it 
through Congress before the spe- 
cial session adjourned. When, on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Truman insisted he wanted his 
program carried out to the letter and as- 
serted that, as long as he was President, an- 
titrust laws would be enforced to the lim- 
it, the Republicans were unperturbed. As 


Wolcott, a onetime dance-band drummer, — 


figuratively beat the tom-tom, the bill suc- 
cessively won approval from his House 
Banking and Currency Committee, Taft’s 
Senate Republican Policy Committee, and 
the Senate Republican Conference. 

And as the measure reached the floor of 
the House this week, Wolcott’s drum 
beating echoed mightily, like the overture 
to the 1948 political campaign. 


Anonymous Approval 


The rap of Speaker Joe Martin’s gavel 
was sharp. But it was also merciful—to 
many Republicans and not a few Demo- 
crats. Cutting off Administration moves to 
demand a roll-call vote on stopgap aid in 
the House of Representatives, it thus let 
the anonymous choruses of ayes and noes 
drown each congressman’s opinion. 
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any nation which becomes Communist- 
dominated; banning purchase of domestic 
relief commodities at higher than market 
prices to help curb inflation; encouraging 
greater procurement of relief supplies 
abroad to ease domestic shortages; etc. 
But many real jokers were rejected out- 
right. They would have forbidden overseas 
shipments of scarce commodities in gen- 
eral or fertilizer, gasoline and oil, and farm 
machinery in particular, and would have 
chopped $290,000,000 or $90,000,000 from 
the stopgap total. The key test came on 
the $90,000,000 cut, proposed by Lawrence 
H. Smith, Wisconsin Republican, and sup- 
ported by the bulk of the GOP high com- 
mand from Majority Leader Charles A. 
Halleck of Indiana on down. It was de- 
feated 147-47 only after Minority Leader 
Sam Rayburn of Texas warned that this 
sum might make the difference between 
order and chaos, between peace and war. 
The Dark Horizon: In the final hours 
of debate, Halleck shifted the spotlight 
from stopgap aid to the long-range Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. “We would not 
now be called upon,” he declared, “to ap- 


dential hopeful, Taft had repeat- 
edly emphasized his opposition to 
a return to rationing or price controls. But 
he told a Town Hall audience in New York 
City on Monday, Dec. 8, that “we may” 
ration meat in April, adding “unless it is 
drastically necessary, I hate to do it, and 
yet we may.” To reporters noting his use 
of the word “we,” Taft’s remarks seemed a 
prediction of Republican policy. Next day 
Taft tried to clarify his point. “I didn’t 
predict it, or suggest it, or favor it,” he 
said. His statement, however, had fogged 
Republican opposition to President Tru- 
man’s request for rationing authority. 


... And by Wallace 


Henry A. Wallace befuddled everybody 
but himself last week. He finally said he 
was engaging in a little “make believe.” 

In Buffalo on Thursday, Dec. 11, Wal- 
lace said that if the 1948 election became a 
choice between President Truman and 
Senator Taft, he. would vote for Taft 
because the senator “would be most likely 
to take action in foreign affairs that would 
result in peace.” Next night, Wallace felt 
he’d better make a point. It was past the 
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“fun stage,” he said, adding, “I don’t 
want anyone seriously to believe I could 
vote for Mr. Taft.” As for rumors he 
would head a third party, he said, he 
wanted “to keep the boys guessing.” One 
excellent guess: Because petitions must be 
circulated soon to qualify for the ballot 
in some states, he'll have to make up his 
mind in the next 30 days. 


PRESIDENT: 
Suppressed Desire 


For the Marine captain, in brilliant full- 
dress uniform, and his four accompanying 
enlisted men, one from each of the armed 
services, it was the kind of experience they 
would write home about: they had been 
detailed to perform the traditional cere- 
mony of transferring the President’s flags 
from his living quarters to the Blue Room 
downstairs for a White House reception. 
Last week, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 9, 
they entered Mr. Truman’s study. The 
captain saluted smartly and inquired: “Sir, 
may we remove the coélors now?” 

To Harry Truman, who had been chat- 
ting with a group of friends, the cere- 
monious removal of the colors was just a 
cue for another arduous social chore. It 
was time for him to take Mrs. Truman’s 
arm and escort her down the grand stair- 
case behind unfurled banners to the first 
floor, where for the next three hours he 
would pump the passing hands of 1,700 
Washington newsmen and their wives. 

The President rose to go, glanced at the 
Marine captain’s receding back, and turned 
to a friend. “Wonder what he’d say,” he 
mused, “if sometime I told him no.” 


RELIEF: 


Rumania’s Cold Shoulder 


CARE®* didn’t think it mattered that 
Rumania’s government was Communist. 
Rumanians were destitute and hungry. 
In February, when the government called 
on CARE for help, the cooperative 
through which 27 agencies in the United 
States send relief to Europe, including 
such Russian satellites as Hungary and 


Poland, went into action quickly. A CARE — 


representative arrived in Rumania in 
March; by April, the organization had 
stockpiled enough food, woolens, and 
layettes to start distribution. 

Then CARE found out that it did mat- 
ter. In violation of its written promises, 
Rumania’s Communist government de- 
manded the right to levy full customs 
duties amounting to $50,000 on the relief 
packages. Rebuffed, it demanded the right 
to distribute the packages itself. Rebuffed 
again, it demanded that CARE permit the 
Rumanian police to supervise the distribu- 
tion of the packages. 





¥ rative for American Remittances to Eu- 
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Harris & Ewing 


Pauley: “This looks like old times” 


The phones of CARE’s Rumanian staff 
were tapped and their quarters were 
searched. Finally, all eight of them were 
jailed. Also jailed were the husbands of 
the secretaries and typists. CARE’s 
American representative, Tugker P. E. 
Gougelmann, was arrested, but the Ameri- 
can Legation in Bucharest intervened,and 
he was released. CARE beneficiaries were 
subjected to questioning to determine. if 
they had pro-American sympathies. 

The organization protested to Mihai 
Ralea, the Rumanian Minister. He didn’t 
answer. With its stockpile of 15,000 $10 
packages exhausted, CARE decided to give 
up. It delayed the announcement, how- 
ever, until Gougelmann had left the coun- 
try. Last week, with the representative 
safely in the United States, Paul Comly 
French, executive director, revealed that 
Rumania would receive no further relief. 





International 


CARE ends for Red-taped Rumania 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
SPECULATION: 
Pauley and Peanuts 


Like Voltaire, Harry S. Truman could 
take care of his enemies. But who would 
protect him from his friends? One of his 
closest friends was Edwin W. Pauley, a 
tall California oil man and ex-treasurer 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
And last week Pauley was sizzling on the 
griddle again. “This looks like old times,” 
the Californian said wryly. 

The first time Pauley was under fire he 
merely embarrassed the Administration. 
That was in 1946, when Mr. Truman nomi- 
nated him for Under Secretary of the 
Navy and Harold L. Ickes, then Secretary 
of the Interior, scuttled the nomination by 
charging the oil man with having offered 
him $300,000 in campaign contributions to 
‘all off a government suit involving tide- 
land oil. This time, it looked as. though 
Pauley might drag the Administration 
right in after him.* 

Early in October, Mr. Truman, flustered 
by the unrelenting rise in prices, declared: 
“The cost of living in this country must 
not be a football to be kicked around by 
gamblers in grain.” He added that grain 
prices “should not be subject to the greed 
of speculators who gamble on what may 
lie ahead in our commodity markets.” 

Shortly after, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson asserted that specula- 
tion in grains “jeopardizes our economic 
stability.” 

Echoing him, Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark announced that he was starting an 
investigation of grain speculation, calling 
it “profiteering in human misery.” 

Answers, Please: Then, last Wednes- 
day, Dec. 10, the iron ball fell. Speaking 
in Doylestown, Pa., Harold E. Stassen de- 
clared: “IT charge that insiders in the na- 
tional Administration have engaged in 
profiteering in food. which has raised the 
price of food to the American people.” And 
he named one—Harry S. Truman’s good 
friend Ed Pauley. 

Called for questioning Friday by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Pauley 
was in a cold, quiet sweat. He fidgeted 
nervously. Yes, he conceded, through- 
out 1945 and 1946, while serving as Mr. 
Truman’s personal economic observer in 
Europe with ambassadorial rank, he specu- 
lated in food and clothing. His market op- 
erations continued in 1947 when he was 
reparations commissioner under the State 
Department. 

In September, when he became tempo- 
rary special assistant to Secretary of the 
Army Kenneth C. Royall, Pauley said, his 
commodity holdings consisted of 300,000 
bushels of oats, 200,000 bushels of corn, 
300,000 pounds of cottonseed oil, 500,000 
pounds of lard, and 43 contracts in hides. 
Pauley estimated that altogether they in- 





*For an opinion see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 88. 
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volved less than $1,000,000—just “peanuts 
in the whole scheme of things,” (Others 
estimated the holdings at $1,464,000.) 

Wouldn’t Anybody? Pauley declared 
that he got rid of all but a small fraction 
of his commodity holdings at Royall’s re- 
quest, even though his market deals were 
perfectly legal, and even though his job 
in the Army didn’t give him any inside in- 
formation about government purchasing 
plans. He retained only 50,000 bushels of 
wheat, purchased, he maintained, for a 
few key employes in place of their usual 
cash bonus. 

Selling the commodities caused him to 
take a $100,000 “loss,” the Californian 
asserted. Later, he explained that it was 
only a paper loss—the amount he would 
have made by holding them. “Over all, 
I’ve done fairly well,” he admitted. 

The Californian vigorously defended the 
propriety of his commodity speculations. 
Prices were going up, he pointed out, and 
money therefore was decreasing in value. 
“Now, what should a man do in such 
circumstances if he wants to protect his 
position and that of his family? Should 
he stand idly by and watch his earnings 
dissipate? Or should he exercise some fore- 
sight and hedge himself against these in- 
flationary tendencies? . I decided to 
protect myself and my family.” 

What did he think of Mr. Truman’s atti- 
tude on speculation? Pauley became flus- 
tered. “I think it is well known that [Tam 
for Truman,” he said. “IT believe in him, 
and I think he is a great man, and I don’t 
want to do anything to hurt him.” 

Then, he added: “I don’t disagree with 
President Truman. TI resolve any dispute 
in President Truman’s favor. [T am_ for 
Truman.” 

Who's Anybody? But Pauley’s kind 
words wouldn't take Mr. Truman off the 
spot. Hearing that other past and present 
Federal officials were heavy plungers in 
grain, the Appropriations Committee de- 
manded that Secretary Anderson turn over 
a list compiled by the Agriculture De- 
partment of all men holding 200,000 bush- 
els of grain or more. Last week the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers felt sure they had dug 
up at least one possible committee target: 
Longtime Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. who, when asked by a 
Scripps-Howard reporter whether he was 
speculating in grains, snapped: “I don’t 
know that I want to answer that. I’m a 
private citizen and what T do with my 
own money is my own business.” 


LABOR: 


The Disaffiliator 


K. C. Adams, the gnarled and_bat- 
tered editor of The United Mine Workers 
Journal, was in crackling good humor. In 
his paper-littered office in the massive 
Mine Workers Building in Washington, 
which “Casey” Adams has lined with 
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photographs and cartoons of John L. Lew- 
is’s past labor triumphs, he gleefully 
showed newsmen a scrap of white paper, 
4 inches by 244. Scrawled across it—con- 
temptuously—in blue pencil in Lewis’s 

bold handwriting were the words: 

Green, AFL: 
We disaffiliate 12/12/47. 
Lewis. 

Still chuckling, Casey handed the scrap 
to a messenger to deliver to William 
Green at AFL headquarters only six 


blocks away. John L. had done it again. 
The mine leader, who broke with the 
AFL in 1935 to start the CIO, then 





Acme 


From John L. Lewis, a scrap of paper 


broke with the CIO when the nation per- 
versely reelected Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1940 in spite of Lewis’s expressed wishes, 
then rejoined the AFL in 1946, stood 
once more in solitary splendor. 

He wouldn't say why. “You can’t get 
a single damned quote,” Casey happily 
informed the newsmen, but he offered an 
explanation himself. “There’s no reason,” 
he opined, “why the United Mine 
Workers should sacrifice themselves under 
an umbrella of the labor movement that 
really protects the political acquiescence 
of those who are afraid to fight.” 

Translated, this meant that Lewis 
wanted no part of the AFL because it 
voted at its last convention to sign the 
non-Communist affidavits under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. If the AFL was disturbed by 
Lewis’s withdrawal the public utterances 


of its officials did not show it. Typical: 
“So what?” commented George Meany, 
AFL. secretary-treasurer. 


Significance 


When Lewis rejoined the AFL, it was 
clearly with the idea of taking over. He 
made no secret of his disdain for the 
other federation leaders, whom he pri- 
vately called “pygmies.” And he was 
especially contemptuous of. “doddering” 
William Green. . 

The AFL leaders themselves stood ‘in 
tongue-tied awe of the miners’ chief. They 
believed in the myth of his invincibility, 
and they accepted him at his own evalu- 
ation. 

When Harry S. Truman forced John L. 
to call off his winter coal strike last year, 
the myth was punctured; then, ten months 
later the AFL convention demolished it 
forever. Lewis’s drive for control of the 
federation ended in dismal failure. When 
he quit, it was in defeat. 

Just as they once vastly overrated him, 
the AFL leaders now seem to underrate 
the mine president. Lewis cannot be dis- 
missed easily. His 600,000 miners remain 
devoted to him, and ready to quit the 
coal pits at the shghtest twitch of his eye- 
brows. He can still cause incalculable trou- 
ble for American industry. 

And Lewis. still is ambitious; he will 
not rest in his drive to become someday 
the acknowledged leader of all American 
labor. At the moment, that goal may 
seem remote; however, the mine leader 
has been down before. In 1932, his goal 
appeared even more remote, for the UMW 
itself was disintegrating. Yet he managed 
to come back. 


AMERICANAS 


Unhappy Hunting Ground 


This was not Italy—this cold, desolate 
land where a 79-year-old widow, paralyzed 
from the waist) down, crawled painfully 
on her hands and knees outside a mud- 
and-wood hut, gathering sticks for a fire. 
Nor was it China—these bare hills where 
an aged couple, both blind, shivered alone 
ina filthy hut. 

On the high plateau between New Mex- 
ico .and Arizona last week, where winter 
blizzards can match Montana’s worst, 
61,000 Americans, descendants of the coun- 
try’s original inhabitants, faced starvation, 
suffering, and disease matching any in 
wartorn Europe and Asia. They were 
Navajos, one-sixth of the country’s Amer- 
ican Indians, reduced to poverty in the 
last 80 years on their 16,000,000-acre 
semi-arid reservation. 

Ever since Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman’s Treaty of 1868 changed the 
Navajos from marauding nomads to shep- 
herds and farmers, they had been among 
the world’s displaced persons. Though 
their population increased annually by 
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Tuts fireworks close-up comes out 
of the world’s biggest tire factory, 
ta yet there isn’t an ounce of rubber 
in sight. Everywhere you look you 
see steel ... for this is the big, busy, 
noisy Goodyear Rim Plant. 

Here, hundreds of Goodyear steel 
workers produce the most complete 
line of commercial rims— 190 dif- 
ferent sizes and types— ranging in 
weight from 814 to 754 pounds! The 
Goodyear Rim Plant uses some 
70,000 tons of steel annually, has a 
production capacity of three million 
rims a year. 





ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Designing a rim is a precise engi- 
neering job. Turning that design 
into a finished product calls for 
thorough knowledge of steel and 
great skill in the handling of equip- 
ment with which steel is fabricated. 

The Goodyear Rim Plant is an- 
other impressive example of the 
vast versatility of the world-wide 
Goodyear organization . . . thou- 
sands and thousands of men and 
women of widely diversified ideas 
and skills, working together on one 
team, to make better, more useful 
products for you. 





Three million rims make the sparks fly 


The world leader in tires, Goodyear also 
works with fabrics, metals, chemicals, 
plastics . .. always making sure that all 
Goodyear products are better today than 
they were yesterday, better tomorrow 


than they are today. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Here’s the height of hospitality and the peak of good whiskey taste. . « 


your Perfectly Marvelous meeting molded to the mellowness of PM! 


Just offer a charming toast, proffer a gift of gardenias, 


and thow'lt be a Prince, Man! (Can you tie that?) 
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1,000, disease killed more than half of their 
children under 5. In 1934, the govern- 
ment’s livestock reduction program had 
cut their sheep flocks from 1,000,000 head 
to 350,000. The wool from which they 
made clothing for themselves and blankets 
for tourists grew scarce. 

The war had temporarily alleviated 
their poverty: 15,000 Navajos were em- 
ployed in war industries; 3,600 braves 
fought with the armed forces; the reserva- 
tion’s cash income soared to a record 
$8,000,000. 

Smoke Signals: But, as in China and 
Italy, the end of the war brought the 
Navajos to the end of the trail. Last sum- 
mer’s drought depleted their crops; the 
rising cost of living ate up their savings; 
the reservation’s income shrank to $4,000,- 
000. Though a proud people—most of 
them never learned the white man’s lan- 
guage, attended his churches, or worked 


on his lands—the Navajos told their prob- 


lem to Indian Service officials, newsmen, 
and visiting congressmen. 

Some Western newspapers and the 
Hearst chain seized on the issue and 
molded it into an attack on aid to Europe 
while Indians at home starved. 

To Washington, studying the long-range 
Marshall plan and short-range European 
relief, the smoke signals from over the 
mountains looked like raging political 
fires. Last week, hard on the heels of a 
ten-year plan for Navajo rehabilitation 
made public by President Truman, the 
House on Tuesday, Dec. 9, passed a 
$2,000,000 emergency aid bill for the Nava- 
jos and their equally poor neighbors, 
the Hopis. 


PEOPLE: 
You Listening, Virginia? 


There had been skeptics who denied his 
existence, but they were all over the age 
of 10. Some were men—learned men, so- 
called—who demanded his abolition as a 
threat to youth. One had been Dr. G. 
Brock Chisholm, famous Canadian psy- 
chiatrist, who once called him a “myth” 
representing “one of the greatest threats to 
civilization.” 

“Can you imagine a child of 4 being led 
to believe that a man of grown stature is 
able to climb down a chimney, bringing 
with him a radio or an electric refriger- 
ator?” Dr. Chisholm had asked in a speech 
Nov. 6, 1945. 

There also was Prof. Ivan McDougle, a 
sociology teacher at Goucher College, Bal- 
timore, who said in an interview Nov. 9, 
1945, that, for the old man, “parents 
should substitute democratic philosophy. 
Children have to léarn to get along.” 

Other savants had spoken in his defense. 
The National Geographic Society in De- 
cember 1940 solemnly reported that he 
was born in what is now Turkey, that he 
probably was a bishop, that he was a pro- 
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tector of sailors and children, and that he 
was buried in Greece when he died around 
the year A.D. 350. The United States Post 
Office recognized him; this year it had de- 
livered 35,000 letters to a town in Indiana 
named for him. 

Then there was the editor of The New 
York Sun who in 1897 wrote his classic 
reply to a doubting 8-year-old. “Yes, Vir- 
ginia,”* it went, “there is a Santa Claus. 


He exists as certainly as love and gener-. 


osity and devotion exist . . Alas! how 
dreary would be the world if there were no 
Santa Claus. It would be as dreary as if 
there were no Virginias.” 

Santa of Turtle Creek: If the testi- 
mony of these partisans wasn’t proof 
enough, Santa Claus existed last week in 
the Pittsburgh suburb of Turtle Creek 
where all, especially those under 10, could 
see him. To a small, plainly furnished room 
came scores of children, their cheeks rosy 
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he had been a department-store Santa 
sitting on a throne in bright costume and 
hearing their whispered hopes. Three 
years ago, however, a stroke left him par- 
tially paralyzed. Since then, Roolf had 
been confined to his home—but the chil- 
dren came anyway. 

“T don’t know what Id do if the kiddies 
didn’t come to see me,” he said last week. 
“T think the five years I spent as Santa 
Claus were among the happiest I’ve known, 
and I was afraid when I got sick I wouldn’t 
be able to see them.” : 

Each day, the children filed into his 
room, shepherded by Mrs. Roolf, whom 
they call, Mrs. Santa Claus. Inevitably, 
some wanted to know if his beard was real. 
“Even the mothers used to come in for a 
closer look,” he said. He grew it in 1925. 

To three of his six grandchildren, Roolf, 
a retired coppersmith, is the genuine Kris 
Kringle. At one time or another, most of 
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Roolf: Santa is too ill to come down chimneys, so the kids come to Santa 


with the December cold, their eyes aglow 
with excitement. There they found an old 
man sitting in a high-backed chair. True, 
he wore pale-blue pajamas instead of the 
white-fur-trimmed red suit, but’ he had 
the long white beard and the kindly face 
that they recognized immediately. 

A small boy standing near him reached 
out to touch the old man’s beard. Then, 
satisfied, he said: “Santa Claus, I want 
three steam shovels.” “My, that’s a lot of 
steam shovels,” said the old man. 
“Wouldn’t one do?” “No,” the little boy 
answered. “And I want them right away.” 

For seven Christmases, John A. Roolf, 
77, had been Santa Claus to thousands of 
Pittsburgh youngsters. Five of those years 





*Virginia, author of the doubting letter in 1897, 
is now Mrs. Edward Douglas, 58, and a New York 
public-school principal. 


his fourteen grandchildren believed he was 
actually Santa. > 

Last week, to 5-year-old Ronnie Bender, 
the old man in the blue pajamas was as 
real as real could be. “I’d like a big red 
wagon so I can help mommy with her 
bundles,” said Ronnie. “And, please, Santa, 

- bring me a baseball glove.” 

“Well, Ronnie,” said Santa Claus, as 
Santa Claus has said since time imme- 
morial, “if you’re a good boy, I’m pretty 
sure you'll get that wagon and baseball 
glove.” 


Cholly Points With Dismay 


Last year Igor Cassini, the dapper young 
man who writes a society column for The 
New York Journal-American under the 
nom-de-night-club of Cholly Knicker- 
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bocker, put a reverse twist on the annual 
year-end flood of ten best, best-dressed, 
and all-American selections. So popular 
was his first list of the “world’s ten worst- 
dressed men” that Cassini, who dresses 
conservatively (usually in blue or gray, 
with solid-color ties), did it again last 
week. 

Up from sixth place last year to become 
this year’s No. 1 sartorial atrocity was 
Howard Hughes, Hollywood airplane and 
movie maker. Cassini’s opinion of Hughes’s 
New Old Leok: “Owns only two suits— 
both blue, single-breasted, with which he 
prefers to wear tennis sneakers . . . thinks 
shaving is superfluous.” 

Other Cassini contest winners: 
> Victor Mature, screen actor—“fine as 
Tarzan, but not as a fashion ad.” 
> Lucius Beebe, author—“works harder at 
being badly dressed than any other man 
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Black Star 
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> Charles Laughton, actor—“looks like an 
inflated scarecrow . . . “You need a micro- 
scope to find a crease in his pants.” 

> Maurice Thorez, French Communist 
leader—“might just as well wear a hammer 
and sickle.” 

> Mohandas Gandhi, Indian leader—“just 
has no time for dressing.” 


THE SOUTH: 


Jim Crow in Kentucky 


Dr. Pruitt Owsley Sweeney doesn’t have 
much time for recreation. His dental prac- 
tice, his large real-estate holdings, and his 
three farms keep him too busy; further, Dr. 
Sweeney is extremély civic-minded. He 
twice ran for his city school board, and 
once was almost elected. Still, he does like 


to play golf and to listen to light opera. He . 
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Reuterphoto-European 
Ten worst dressed: Careless Hughes, Tarzanish Mature, incongruous Beebe, proletarian Vyshinsky, sloppy Bevin .. . 


was born in Kentucky—in the bluegrass 
country—and he likes it there. 

Not long ago, a friend visited Dr. 
Sweeney from out of town. He had never 
been to Louisville before and he wanted 
to see the city. Dr. Sweeney showed him 
around. While he was proudly showing 
him one of the city parks, a cop ordered 
him to beat it, and quick. The cop said 
that Dr. Sweeney should have known 
better. 

He should have, at that. Dr. Sweeney is 
a Negro, and the park was one for whites 
only. It started him thinking. He had never 
played golf in Louisville because all five of 
the municipal golf courses are for whites 
only. He had never heard the performances 
at the Iroquois Amphitheater, because the 
operetta stadium is located in a park also 
for whites only. Dr. Sweeney, who among 
his other civic activities has been president 
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... unmillionarish Hartford, arty Stokowski, scarecrowish Laughton, Communistic Thorez, undressed Gandhi 


we know .. . has the rare talent of wear- 
ing the right thing at the wrong time.” 

> Andrei Vyshinsky, Soviet vice minister 
for foreign affairs—‘thinks if he appears 
proletariat-like, he’s bound to please Mas- 
ter Stalin.” 

> Ernest Bevin, British foreign secretary— 
“sloppy droop . . . trousers and the spots 
on his lapels.” 

> Huntington Hartford, chain-store heir— 
“seems to wear only old moccasins, and 
evidently can’t afford to buy garters.” 

© Leopold Stokowski, conductor — “arty 
but not well dressed . . . coats much too 
tight make him look like a ballet dancer.” 
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has played golf in Dayton, Ohio, where he 
sometimes week-ends, and in Lexington, 
Ky., which he also visits occasionally. Nor 
does the fact that his score generally runs 
in the neighborhood of 100 lessen his en- 
joyment of the game. 

A slender, physically active man despite 
his 50 years, Dr. Sweeney also is highly 
educated. He studied at Kentucky State 
College and Ohio State University, received 
his degree in dentistry from Meharry Med- 
ical College, and took postgraduate work 
at the University of Michigan. It was in 
Los Angeles that he served his apprentice- 
ship, but he now lives in Louisville. He 


of the Louisville branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, went to court. 

Rights for Golfers? On Friday, Dec. 
5, Circuit Judge Lawrence Spreckman 
ruled against him. Dr. Sweeney was seek- 
ing a social, not a political, right, the judge 
declared. To permit him to play golf on 
any of the Louisville municipal courses 
and to enjoy the summer opera would 
mean forcing whites to associate with 
him. The whites, in effect, would be driv- 
en from the parks. 

Judge Spreckman asserted that no evi- 
dence had been presented that Negroes had 
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been denied the right to build a golf course. 
“If the request had been made and re- 
fused,” he added, “the petitioner would 
have stated a cause of action.” 

To Dr. Sweeney, who grew up among 
whites and studied with them and esti- 
mates that more than one-quarter of his 
patients are white, the judge’s ruling made 
little sense. He didn’t like golf enough to 
build his own private course, while his 
taxes were helping to pay for the five pub- 
lic courses. 

Mrs. Sweeney was all for leaving town 
at once, but last week Dr. Sweeney decided 
to stay on and appeal the decision to the 


Supreme Court, if necessary. “After this 


Christmas, one more Christmas in Ken- 
tucky—then we'll leave,” he promised her. 


Jim Crow in Atlanta 


Wherever in the South Negro policemen 
have been put to work patrolling Negro 
districts, crime has decreased and racial 
tensions have quieted. Louisville, which 
first hired Negro police in 1923, now has 
$1, including 2 policewomen; Miami, 20; 
Chattanooga, 4; Charlotte, 10; Galveston, 
11; and Richmond, 5. Last May Savannah 
hired 9 Negroes as policemen, becoming 
the first Georgia city to do so. 

Last week Atlanta’s attempt to follow 
other Southern cities tripped over an all- 
too-familiar barricade. When the City 
Council voted 10 to 7 Dec. 1 to approve 
the hiring of eight Negro policemen, the 
Ku Klux Klan actively fought the pro- 
posal. Last week Vester M. Ownby, an at- 
torney who had once been the lawyer for 
the Nazi-like Columbians, filed a suit in 
the name of G. Herbert Yarn, an Atlanta 
undertaker, to block the hiring of Negroes 
as policemen. The basis: it was unconstitu- 
tional, hurting Negroes as well as whites. 
City officials, undisturbed by the action, 
planned nevertheless to have eight Negro 
patrolmen trained and in uniform by 


March 1. 


LEFT WING: 


Campus Cause Célébre 


It wasn’t Philosophy 2 or English 4 or 
next Saturday’s basketball game that had 
stirred up the students. It wasn’t Santa- 
yana, Chaucer, or the coming junior prom. 
A week before, hardly anyone on the 
University of Wisconsin campus had even 
heard of Carl Aldo Marzani, much less con- 
sidered listening to him speak. At the City 
College of New York, where the leading 
extracurricular activity is rushing to part- 
time jobs after class, the name Arnold 
Johnson had meant almost nothing. Al- 
though Howard Fast, the novelist, was 
better known at Columbia University, 
Brooklyn College, and Hunter College, he 
still hadn’t replaced sex in bull sessions. 
Now, the students were arguing excitedly 
about—Marzani, Johnson, and Fast. 
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The reason: Marzani was 
barred last week from speak- 
ing at Wisconsin, Johnson 
from speaking at City College, 
and Fast from speaking at 
City, Columbia, Brooklyn, and 
Hunter. Officials of the five 
institutions gave these expla- 
nations for their actions: 
> A former State Department 
official. Marzani was convicted 
last sun'mer of concealing his 
Communist party affiliations 
when he got his job. 
> Johnson is legislative direc- 
tor of the Communist party, 
which Attorney General Tom 
C. Clark two weeks ago de- 
clared subversive. 
> Fast is under sentence for 
contempt of Congress; with 
fifteen other directors of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, he refused to let 
the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities examine 
the Communist front’s records. 

The Uproar: To many of 
the students, these explara- 
tions made sense; the Columbia 
University Committee of the Young Re- 
publican Club of New York. for example, 
approved the ban on Fast. To others, such 
statements were irrelevant. As they saw 
it, academic freedom meant they had the 
right to hear anyone they wanted to, re- 
gardless of his politics and regardless of 
any legal difficulties into which his politics 
may have led him. 

A Temporary Committee on Academic 
Freedom was quickly organized at Colum- 
bia by 24 undergraduate and graduate- 
student organizations to fight the univer- 
sity’s action. The Student Council, which 
officially represents the entire student 
body, asked the university to “reconsider 
its ban.” Spectator, the official student 
newspaper, editorially backed the fight. 

Protest rallies were held at City College, 
again with the vigorous support of the 
student newspaper The Campus. Similar 
rallies were planned at Brooklyn and 
Hunter. At Brooklyn, five student organ- 
izations invited Fast to speak off the 
campus, in the auditorium of the nearby 
Midwood High School. The plan was 
scotched when Mark A. McCloskey, di- 
rector of community education for the 
Board of Education, refused them permis- 
sion to use the hall. 

At the week’s end, however, Fast did 
find somewhere to speak. Although it 
approved of the reasons why the other 
institutions had banned him, New York 
University nevertheless reluctantly OK’d 
an invitation to Fast to address the uni- 
versity chapter of the Progressive Citizens 
of America. NYU couldn’t very well do 
otherwise. Prof. Lyman R. Bradley, con- 
victed with Fast of contempt. of Congress, 
was still on its faculty. 
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Dead Child: Hysterically Mrs. Ann Schultz 
of Los Angeles attempts to revive her 
3-year-old daughter Audrey. But the effort 
was in vain. Audrey had strangled to 
death when caught in a picket fence. 


Whichever side the students took in 
the campus debate, the Communists and 
fellow travelers had just what they bat- 
ter on—controversy. The organizations 
which invited Marzani, Johnson, and 
Fast to address them were relatively in- 
significant and obscure. At Columbia, 
where 15,827 students are enrolled, less 
than 125 belong to PCA. Only twenty 
of Brooklyn College’s 8,846 undergradu- 
ates are in the Karl Marx Society. The 
Marxist Cultural Society at City College 
has only fifteen members among the insti- 
tution’s 27,430 students. 

Thus, if the five colleges and universities 
hadn’t prevented Marzani, Johnson, and 
Fast from talking, few of the students 
would even have known they were on the 
campus. Instead, thousands of the stu- 
dents now were talking about them. 


CALIFORNIA: 


Sins of the Children 


Everything just grows and grows in Cali- 
fornia—bathing beauties, oranges, and 
hamburger stands. By last week, the com- 
mon garden variety of béach party, long a 
standard warm-weather outlet for youth- 
ful emotions, had become a bacchanalian 
orgy in San Mateo County, heretofore 
known chiefly for its giant redwoods. What 
County Probation Officer John S. Cowgill 
reported made the nation’s press resur- 
rect its flaming-youth headlines of the 
postwar ’20s. 

Nearby San Francisco newspapers ban- 
nered a “Teen-Age Drinking Orgy.” In 
far-off Atlanta, the staid Constitution 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





HE liveliest topic of conversation in 

the Capitol cloakrooms and over 
Washington cocktail tables last week 
was: Has General Eisenhower ruined his 
chances of winning the Republican 
Presidential nomination? It was gen- 
erated by accounts of what the general 
had said about controlling inflation at a 
private dinner attended by 
important Pennsylvania poli- 
ticians and, among others, 
Senators Taft and Vanden- 
berg. 

Fulton Lewis Jr. reported 
on the radio that he had been 
informed that Eisenhower’s 
“proposal was that the gov- 
ernment call in the big indus- 
trial leaders of the nation and 
put the pressure on them to 
agree to reduce all prices for a period 
of two or three years, so as to eliminate 
all profits, whatsoever.” When it was 
remarked that maybe this idea would 
not appeal to the big industrialists, the 
general suggested, according to the ver- 
sion reported by Mr. Lewis, that “the 
solution, then, would be for Congress to 
enact a 100 per cent tax on corporation 
profits, and use the proceeds for a pro- 
gram of subsidies, to bring the prices 
down by force of government.” 

Some who were present stoutly de- 
nied that General Eisenhower said any- 
thing of the sort. Others averred that 
he said something like that. Eisenhowez 
himself refused to clarify the matter. 
He insisted that he and his wife had 
accepted the invitation to the dinner as 
a purely social affair. 


HE controversial words were spoken 
T after the repast when the men— 
some twenty of them—gathered in a 
separate room. Even among the wit- 
nesses who were willing to talk—some 
of them would repeat nothing—there 
were discrepancies. As all experienced 
journalists know, such discrepancies are 
not unusual, especially in accounts of 
informal conversation after a full and 
well-lubricated dinner. 

It seems beyond dispute, however, 
that Eisenhower recalled the sacrifices 
made during the war, especially by the 
men who had gone into battle, and said 
that the sacrifices now being asked 
were relatively small by comparison. 
When inflation was brought up, he said 


° 


that all groups—labor, industry, agri- 








Has Ike Cooked His Goose? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


culture—ought to subordinate their im- 
mediate interests to the national inter- 
est, that they would be better off in the 
long run if they did. Asked for details, 
he said, among other things, that he 
would like to see American industry 
take the lead: that some big corporation 
ought to announce that it was going to 
reduce prices, or hold them 
where they were, even if it 
didn’t make a cent of profit 
for a year. But, he was asked, 
suppose that competing con- 
cerns wouldn’t cooperate? 
Eisenhower is reported to 
have replied: “Then, Id 
knock their heads together 
and maybe put a 100 per 
cent tax on excess profits.” 

This version, I repeat, may 
not be exactly right. But it has repu- 
table backing and is not inconsistent 
with Eisenhower’s previously known 
sentiments. 

As for the specific measure attrib- 
uted to him: there is a vast difference 
between a.100 per cent tax on all prof- 
its for two or three years and a 100 
per cent tax on excess profits, however 
computed. Even the milder proposal, 
however, would not endear Eisenhower 
to some financial backers of the GOP. 


As Ike cooked his goose? Most of 
H the higher-ranking professional 
politicians are already against him. His 
chances for the Republican nomination 
depend on (1) a deadlock among the 
leading candidates and (2) indications, 
as of June, that a compromise candidate 
chosen from among the seasoned poli- 
ticians probably could not defeat Tru- 
man. Eisenhower could not please the 
large isolationist sector of the Repub- 
lican party, anyway, except by repudi- 
ating his published views. Also, if he 


were identified in the public mind with 


the viewpoint of the right wing of 
American business he probably would 
be doomed to defeat, even if he were 
nominated. 

I doubt that Eisenhower talked on 
this occasion as a calculating politician. 
I am inclined to think he simply spoke 
his mind. But he struck the note, I 
think, most likely to elect him if he were 
nominated: national unity and the su- 
premacy of the national interest and the 
defense of the peace over transitory per- 
sonal or group advantage. 
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headlined a “Wild Beach Party,” and in 
New York, the raucous Daily News told 
of “300 Kids’ Necking Spree.” 

Not that the headlines exaggerated Cow- 
gill’s story. To probe persistent rumors of 
monthly blowouts on the surf-washed 
white sands along Half Moon Bay, he had 
sent along two young deputies, disguised 
in plaid shirts and jeans, as uninvited 
guests. What they reported caused Cowgill 
to foam: 

“This was no orderly, innocent beach 
party with adult chaperonage. It was in 
every sense a beer bust with hundreds of 
beer bottles, wine and liquor bottles strewn 
all over the beach. 

“There were plenty of petting parties in 
the cars and on the beach in all degrees of 
activity. Many of the young people were 
in various stages of intoxication. 

“Cars were tearing around Half Moon 
Bay, and the main roads leading mto it 
were filled with partially drunk teen-agers. 
Some were driving without lights, except 
that from glaring spotlights. It was a won- 
der someone wasn’t killed.” 

Sins of the Fathers: Onee Cowgill’s 
story was out, some ivcas authoritie 
tried to minimize it. W. T. Van Voris, 
superintendent of the Union High School 
District, quoted studénts as saying the 
whole thing was an “exaggerated” version 
of only an innocent weenie roast. Ray 
Spangler, Burlingame Advance columnist, 
who interviewed one of the raiding depu- 
ties, was inclined to take the middle road. 
Spangler wrote: “Some of the kids were 
perfectly well behaved. Others were drunk- 
enly rowdy, cussing and drinking with the 
energetic abandon of youth newly em- 
barked in the wicked ways of a wicked 
world . . . hard customers in diapers.” 

Exaggerated or not, the publicity im- 
mediately brought corrective action. Cow- 
gill himself warned that if such parties 
recurred he would arrest the neglectful 
parents whom he considered most to 
blame. Presiding Judge Aylett R. Cotton 
of. the county juvenile court promised: 
“Parents in the future will be held more 
responsible than the children.” 

Several teen-agers themselves, Cowgill 
declared, had told him “the raid was a 
good idea” because the parties were get- 
ting out of hand and should be stopped 
before someone was raped, or killed by a 
hot-rod (stripped-down, souped-up _fliv- 
ver). But Cowgill went further, asking 
restoration of the wartime curfew hours 
of 10 p.m. on weekdays and midnight on 
week ends for youths under 18, and ad- 
vising that local communities do some- 
thing about their inadequate recreational 
facilities. His last proposal made San 
Mateo residents blush as much as Cow- 
gill’s lurid story: As recently as Novem- 
ber 1946, they had refused to authorize 
a $750,000 bond issue to reconvert seven 
war-memorial buildings to teen-age recrea- 
tion centers. 


o Newsweek, December 22, 1947 
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Does Britain Like Us? Anti-Americanism Is Growing 








Press Association 


Critic on the platform: Henry Wallace 


The average Englishman’s idea of Amer- 
ica has been changing rapidly since the 
war. This change is important to the 
United States because British policy, as it 
affects this country, must naturally be 
based on the wishes of the people. Fred 
Vanderschmidt, chief of Newswrex’s 
London bureau, covered England as a cor- 
respondent both before and after the war, 
and thus has had exceptional opportunities 
to observe the trend of opinion. He sends 
this report on what the British people— 
plain and unplain—think of us and why: 


Before the war, the average Briton re- 
garded the average American with the 
amused but affectionate feeling of a man 
of wealth, culture, and moderation toward 
a younger brother—a very handsome and 
clever one, but brash and hotheaded at 
times and inclined to be a little too fond 
of money. Nobody who lived in England in 
the fat years before the war and has re- 
turned to this country in the lean years 
since, can fail to note the change. Today 
the average Englishman feels toward the 
average American as an elderly and mendi- 
cant dependent regards a wealthy and pow- 
erful relative. The transition has bred 
envy, frustration, and fear, and the roots 
of these unpleasant convictions, though 
probably not deep, are spread wide. 

Because of the necessity of this new re- 
lationship, and entirely not from choice, 
as would normally be the case, the rela- 
tions between the British Government and 
the United States are more closely en- 
twined than ever—economically, political- 
ly, and militarily. Every Englishman 
knows that. Even so, recent public-opinion 
polls have indicated that one out of three 
Englishmen today is anti-American for the 
time being. 

Humble Complaints: No comparable 
polls are available as a measure of prewar 
expression. But one example is perhaps 
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S 
apt. Between 1937 and 1940, I was not in- 
frequently asked wistfully by working class 
Englishmen: “Is it true there are no 
classes in your country? That must be wan- 
derful.” I haven’t heard this since the war. 
Now, under the so-called “fair shares” 
leveling of the Socialist government, I have 
instead heard and read the following com- 

ments in the last few months: 
From a coal miner: “You’ve won all the 
money now and we can’t play the game 
any more. But just wait—you'll collapse 


s 
before we do.” 


From a suburban paper seller: “If you 
don’t help us, what are we going to do?” 

From a Mayfair drone: “You needn’t 
think you'll get any of the loan back. Not 
bloody likely.” 

From a mother of six: “I would gladly 
make greater sacrifices if only we would 
go to the empire and not be beholden to 
the United States.” 

From a popular columnist: “The trouble 
is your people are politically immature.” 

I have, of course, heard a great many 
kind and complimentary remarks. Not a 
few Englishmen are wise enough to eval- 
uate and deplore the current popularity of 
anti-Americanism. 

Fancy Sneers: However, there is no 
question that anti-Americanism runs 
strongly through active supporters of the 
Socialist government, in and outside of 
Commons. It is rife among intellectuals. 
Since Edwardian days it has been intel- 
lectually fashionable to sneer at Ameri- 
can culture; now the sneers have taken 
on a more vicious tone. Much more im- 
portant, however, is the fact that anti- 
Americanism has spread from the wealthy 
and intellectual classes down into -the 
lower-middle and _ working-class strata. 
Mass Observation, a creditable British 
barometer of public opinion, noted this 
almost a year ago. 

One Socialist politician told me that he 
and his colleagues had found that an anti- 
American speech was about the most pop- 
ular kind of speech they could make. The 
popular British newspapers, especially 
those which support the government, have 
found reason to believe that a prominent 
display of anti-American headlines will 
help circulation. And the great Tory 
Beaverbrook papers, in line with their 
isolationist-cum-empire obsession, have 
made constant and none-too-accurate at- 
tacks on the nondiscrimination clauses of 
the American loan and on British Empire 
tariff concessions to the United States. 

Of the components of anti-Americanism, 
the first two—envy and frustration—are 
easy to understand in a nation which has 
lost just about everything, now sees all 
that it has lost possessed by America, and 
has had seven years of increasingly dire 
want in which to brood about the loss. 


On the whole, the British are amazingly _ 


passive and silent about their resentment. 
It crops out. frequently, however, in 
bitter comment about the “luxury Ameri- 
can cars” now seen on London streets, 
and more often in ‘acid criticism of 


examples which come to hand of what is - 


supposed to be “the American way of life.” 
British + professional intellectuals, __re- 
stricted now in every field of the arts, 
are hypercritical of American films, plays. 
and books. Even the enormously popular 
“Oklahoma!” was assailed~ by highbrow 


critics, evidently for no other reason than | 


that it was too popular. 

The row over the 75 per cent tax on 
American films resulted in a rash of com- 
ment to the effect that American films are 
junk, anyway. (The average moviegoer, on 
the other hand, has been staying away 
from “cultural” English films in droves.) 
Moreover, the perennial campaign against 
the American fiction published second-han« 
by the cheap magazines has been reopened 
in the House of Commons by a Socialist 
back-bencher named T. C. Skeffington- 
Lodge. He says Britain is paying scarce 
dollars for a “Niagara of piffle and slush,” 
and adds: “I have nothing against the 
American way of life, but let them keep it 
in America.” 

Incidentally, it must not be assumed 
that the GI “invasion” during the war left 
any general anti-American hangover. 
most Englishmen, the memories are fond 
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Dander up: America wrong again 


ones, and in one section—Cornwall, which 
had known no such invaders since the 
Phoenicians—Americans are regarded as 
gods. 

Sam’s Sore Spots: Nevertheless, with 
the help of Socialist orators, popular 
journalists, and ingrown. cartoonists, many 
otherwise normal English people are quite 
convinced that America is inhabited by 
stout men with hand-painted neckties, 
wide-brimmed hats, and cigars and by 
overdressed, nasal women with skirts down 
to the ground; that the American way of 
life consists of a mad orgy of iced drinks, 
profiteering, Negro lynching, and_perse- 
cution of liberals. 

It must be seriously noted, in this con- 
nection, that numerous fair-minded friends 
of America were left disgusted and aghast 
by the recent Congressional investigation 


into Hollywood Communism. “It is ob- 
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. . Fed by Fear, Envy, Frustration, and Years of Want 





scene,” one British friend told me in 
shocked tones. Visitations by certain over- 
talkative Americans, from Henry Wallace 
last spring to Lena Horne this autumn, 
have done much to confirm English liberals 
in their conviction that America is in the 
throes of Fascism. The much-publicized 
anti-British propaganda of Ben Hecht on 
behalf of Palestine terrorists has also left 
deep scars. 

Much more deep-seated and more. dan- 
gerous fears, however, make up the third 
component of present-day anti-American- 
ism. They are genuine fears for Britain’s 
economic independence and seeurity, and 
they are inextricable. 

Few Englishmen consciously follow the 
Communist line that Wall Street is forcing 
Britain inte economic and military sub- 
servience, that American “militarists” plan 
to use England as “a stationary aircraft 
carrier” in an “imperialistic, atomic war.” 
Nevertheless, many English workingmen, 
intellectuals, Members of Parliament, and 
even Cabinet ministers fear something 
very similar. 

The Communists and crypto-Commu- 
nists are by no means the only left-wing 
socialists who think that the pitfalls of 
economic and ideological dependence on 
America are disastrous, and that Britain’s 
true security lies in close cooperation with 
both Western and Eastern Europe, regard- 
less of the Iron Curtain. There is also a 
powerful feeling running through all- par- 
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ties that the empire alone is England’s sal- 
vation. Such a venerable Tory as L. S. 
Amery is obsessed with this idea. 

Recent expressions of intellectual So- 
cialism are particularly worth noting. Some 
are contained in a pamphlet by Leonard 
Woolf, chairman of the Fabian Interna- 
tional Bureau, and these are elaborated in 
two intriguing articles in The New States- 
man and Nation, by Richard H. S. Cross- 
man, leader of the “Keep Left” movement 
in Parliament. 

Eyes Left: In the Fabian pamphlet, 
Woolf warns that the United States “is 
economically more vulnerable than it ap- 
pears to be, for internally there are factors 
of weakness and instability.” 
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He goes on to recommend that Britain 
“refuse absolutely to take any part in the 
wrangles” at the United Nations, give 
“high priority” to “the effort to disen- 
tangle ourselves from U.S.A. economic 
domination,” pursue a policy of “complete 
impartiality and disassociation from all 
strategic maneuvers of the U.S.A. and 
USS.R.,” and persistently seek to bring 
America, Russia, and Britain together eco- 
nomically. But above all: 

“We must not fight in the next war, be- 
cause we cannot win it, because we cannot 
attain under any circumstances any object 
for which we might fight in it. To fight a 
war which you know must destroy you and 
which you know cannot give you the ob- 
ject for which you fight it is not statesman- 
ship nor patriotism, but criminal stupidity 
... Io prepare to take part in a major war 
between the U.S.A. and U.S.S. R. and to 
take part in the power politics preliminary 
to it make such a war highly probable, 
and our own destruction in it practically 
certain.” 

Fear of Strings: But Crossman goes 
even farther in endorsing and supplement- 
ing Woolf’s line of argument. He says 
decriers of appeasement of Russia “should 
realize that, this time, we in Western 
Europe might find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the Czechs in 1938. For what 
guarantee have we, not of ultimate libera- 
tion, but of immediate American assistance 
in defeating the Red Army?” 

Crossman claims that “American foreign 


‘ policy will always be the lowest common 


denominator of the conflicting pressure 
groups within the nation.” He goes on: 
“The most certain way of provoking a 
shooting war is to proclaim a cold war 
without calculating the cost.” 

It is true that the development of the 
Marshall plan, with its promise of effective 
aid for the reconstruction of Britain and 
Western Europe, has gone a long way to 
assuage the doubts and fears of such hon- 
est Socialists as Crossman. Other Socialists, 
however, have been quick to suspect Mar- 
shall-plan “strings” in the form of restric- 
tions on Socialist practices—including 
nationalization—and have looked darkly 
upon the anti-Communist political implica- 
tions they detect in the Marshall plan. 

Eyes Right: Perhaps the most devas- 
tating analysis of the intellectual Socialist 
line of thought on relations with America 
was made recently by Denis W. Brogan, 
who is professor of political science at Cam- 
bridge and the author of a number of 
shrewd writings on America, Britain, and 
France. In The Spectator, under the title 
“The Wicked Uncle,” Brogan wrote: 

“It is surely one of the numerous ami- 
nous phenomena of the times that the Brit- 


_ ish public has chosen to elect to the House 


of Commons so many ill-bred, ill-informed, 


blind leaders of the blind, who, at a most 
critical moment in our history, are deter- 
mined to make the economic policy of the 
government which they profess to support 
as difficult as possible and the salvaging of 
the country as near impossible as they can 
manage. 

“Their party passions . . . lead them to 
accept, with resolution if not complacency, 
a policy of self-sufficiency helped out by 
that aid that the Soviet Government can or 
will give. That the immediate result will be 
a most serious lowering of the standard of 
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Critic in the pub: Lena Horne 


living they know; but they are willing to 
pay that price, though not quite so will- 
ing to tell their voters what is the price 
of that defiance of Washington and rap- 
prochement with Moscow which they 
preach so warmly .. . 

“. .. The United States is blamed. .- . 
for the Marshall plan, for the refusal to 
share the atomic bomb, for the unwilling- 
ness of American spokesmen to break down 
and confess in the fashion which Mr. Vy- 
shinsky, that eminent law reformer, got 
accustomed to when the purges were on. 
And it is blamed with all the more heat be- 
cause many, though not perhaps all, of the 
harassed pilgrims and prophets are now 
very doubtful if the Soviet Union is ani- 
mated in its ruling class with quite the 
same principles, or moved by quite the 
same emotions, as they are.” 

Brogan concludes: “America has plenty, 
but not plenty for all the world, and 
there must be weary moments in which the 
leaders of America wonder whether it 
would not be better to move up to the top 
of the queue nations whose political vocal- 
ists have rather better manners.” 
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Foundered on Reparations Rock 


In international relations, two rights 
sometimes make a wrong. Thus it was 
right, at the Foreign Ministers Council 
meeting in London last week, that the 
British and Americans were enraged by 
Foreign Minister Molotoff’s insistence on 
obtaining $10,000,000,000 reparations from 
Germany, mostly from current production. 
The demand violated the Potsdam ban on 
reparations from current production. To 
satisfy it the United States would have to 
finance a German industrial revival for 
Russia’s benefit; and it would probably 
make the Marshall plan unworkable. 

But Molotoff was also right in feeling 
that the Potsdam policy of reparations 
from industrial plants only had turned out 
a dismal failure. He could point to the 
Soviet Union’s still crippled economy as 
justifying its cry for reparations; and he 
would naturally give the recovery of East- 
ern Europe as high a priority as that of 
the West. R 

The issue had shaped up as early as a 
year ago (in its Sept. 23, 1946, issue 
Newsweek published the first comprehen- 
sive survey of the problem). It was the 
question of reparations from current Ger- 


we SN 


man production that largely caused the 
breakup of the Moscow conference last 


spring. And it was on this rock that the’ 


London conference foundered on Dec. 15. 
Thus two rights seemed to make a wrong: 
the final division of Germany and Europe 
between East and West. 


The Breakup 


At the three-hour session of the For- 
eign Ministers Council on Dec. 10 the 
word “also” was deleted from one para- 
graph of a British paper. Molotoff, pre- 
siding, happily exclaimed: “It seems to 
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me that we are heading for an agreement 
on this point!” Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault sneered: “a touching spectacle!” 
Ernest Bevin grinned and said: “It looks 
like an also ran.” 

This was typical of a week which 
reached its climax Dec. 12. On that day, 
flicking cigarette ashes from a 6-inch 
holder and racing through a long state- 
ment so rapidly that the translators and 
stenographers barely kept up, Molotoff 
put his point more bluntly than ever be- 
fore: “The Soviet Union is not asking but 
demanding that the question of repara- 
tions be at long last decided.” 

Around his proposal he again wove his 
favorite propaganda charges: The West- 
ern Powers are “hindering German indus- 
try” in the interest of their own “indus- 
trial monopolies” while making “enormous 
profits” out of German coal and timber. 
Western goods—“kitchen utensils and 
beds, cleansing liquid and mops, as well 
as wine and cakes”—and American finan- 
cial aid are building up an “unbearable 
burden of foreign debt” which the Ger- 
mans will never be able to pay. The 
Americans, particularly, hope to use 
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Night sticks and unfired rifles cow Rome workers in the strike that failed 


Western Germany “as a strategic base 
for aggressive plans.” 

Bevin and Marshall looked across the 
table at Molotoff with cold anger. “I can 
only say,” commented Bevin, “that Mr. 
Molotoff might at least have wound up 
his long speech by thanking us for the 
courtesy of listening to him.” 

Marshall’s stinging rejoinder seemed to 
make even Molotoff wince: “Such a meth- 
od of procedure makes it difficult to in- 
spire respect for the dignity of the Soviet 
Government.” 

On that bitter note the ministers recessed 
for the week end. On Dec. 15 came the 


showdown. The Russian proposal on rep- 
arations, said Marshall in his opening at- 
tack, “is not at all acceptable.” Molotoff 
made it a deadlock: “The Soviet delegation 
cannot accept this state of affairs.” 

~ Marshall moved adjournment: “No use- 
ful purpose would be served by debate on 
other points of our agenda.” No one pro- 
posed a date or place for another session, 
although Marshall said with the slenderest 
of hope: “When we meet again .. .” But 
Ernest Bevin wondered “whether this is a 
body that will ever- be able to settle the 
European and the German problem.” 


Uncle Santa 


The compliment was perhaps a Httle 
naive but it was well intended. Last week 
Cyril Osborne, a Conservative M.P. called 
Secretary Marshall “the most wonderful 
Santa Claus the world has ever seen.” Con- 
tinuing his metaphor, Osborne described 
the Marshall plan as “history’s greatest 
Christmas box.” 


ITALY: 


The Battle of Rome 


During the early stages of the outbreaks 
tha: swept Italy simultaneously with the 
Communist crisis in France, Rome re- 
mained virtually immune. Last week the 
Eternal City itself became the focal point 
for disorder. About 200,000 of its citizens 
left their jobs on Dec. 11 and gathered 
sullenly outside government offices or in 
such centers as the Piazza Colonna near 
the Constituent Assembly. Occasionally 
they tried to assault the cafés and theaters 
that stayed open in defiance of “general” 
strike orders or to attack the improvised 
buses that ran in convoys escorted by 
police jeeps. 

Patrols of armored cars and truckloads 


of heavily armed soldiers rolled through 


the streets. Police and carabinieri ruth- 
lessly attacked crowds that threatened to 
get out of hand, descending upon them by 
the jeepload with sirens screaming and 
clubs swinging. One group of Communist 
deputies left the Assembly chamber to 
join a crowd in Piazza Colonna; they, too, 
received the night-stick treatment. But 
not a shot was fired, nor a death caused. 

Both the Communist-led Rome Cham- 
ber of Labor and the Christian Democratic 
government of Premier Alcide De Gasperi 
cautiously kept negotiations open on the 
strikers’ demands: punishment of police 
for the death of a rioter in a previous out- 
break; a 10,000,000,000-lire (16,585,000 
U.S. dollars) public-works program to aid 
the unemployed; a special Christmas bonus 
for the estimated 50,000 unemployed in 
Rome. But De Gasperi had already prom- 
ised virtually full satisfaction on all the 
issues. And he soon got comforting as- 
surance that the demands—thin camou- 


flage for a display of Communist political | 
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An Italian With No Fancy Shirt 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


URING five years of residence in 

Rome in the early ’30s I became 
friendly with a number of Italians of 
my own age and interests. In the war 
and immediately after, chance brought 
me together with three of them at dif- 
ferent times. From them I think I have 
a reasonably clear picture of what is in 
the mind of a normal, early- 
middle-aged, middle - class 
Italian during his country’s 
present troubles. 

Using the device of a com- 
posite character, his name is 
Paolo, he is 45 and has finally 
abandoned a career in the 
diplomatic service which al- 
ready had been interrupted 
by the Ethiopian and second 
world wars. He is fed to the 
teeth with bureaucracy, with the mili- 
tary life, and—or at least, so he thinks 
—with politics. 

Paolo lives frugally on the inherited 
income of a small apartment house in 
Rome and a small farm south of the 
city. He and two colleagues are trying 
to get an_ import-export business 
started. Up to the present they have 
carried on only a losing battle with red 
tape, but the business is an outlet for 
some of their energies and more of 
their dreams. 


EXT to restlessness, his. strongest 
N motivating force is the kindred one 
of frustration. I recall something he said 
to me in Algiers when he came there as 
aide and interpreter to the general who 
was secretly negotiating Italy’s capitu- 
lation: “The Germans will lose the war 
but not their pride; we have lost every- 
thing. Even those of us who hated 
Mussolini cannot be proud that we did 
anything about it. I don’t know how we 
can live in a world where everyone 
scorns us.” 

His very presence on that quite dan- 
gerous mission refuted this spirit of self- 
abasement. Yet even under those cir- 
cumstances a certain streak of triviality 
was shown in his character: He wasted 
valuable time in the attempted seduc- 
tion of a Wac captain on our staff. 

Paolo was too involved at Allied 
headquarters to have any active part in 
the Italian resistance but he had great 
respect for the leaders. The fact that 
many of them were Communists was 
immaterial compared with the fact that 





the resistance did much to restore the 
feeling of national pride. 

When we met again at the Paris 
peace conference a year ago, he still 
believed it possible to be a world busi- 
nessman. Although neither he nor his 
wife are particularly religious, he said 
they wanted the care and education of 
the Catholic Church for their 
three children. Beyond that 
he spoke cynically of the 
Vatican’s influence in Italy as 
the champion of an _ out- 
moded but recalcitrant con- 
servatism. He and his friends 
did not want to be squeezed 
between this reaction on one 
hand and radicalism on the 
other. “We would like to be 

aee<2 ood Italians first and good 
Europeans next,” he said, “but there 
isn’t even a Europe any more.” 

He felt that he and all kindred people 
were dispossessed, ground between two 
outside forces. Although he did not use 
the word, I divined the feeling that 
both outside forces were barbarian, the 
American only less so than the Russian 
because it was less strange and mysteri- 
ous. 

. The feeling of friendship for America 
which he had shown when we first met 
fifteen years ago seemed to be replaced 
by estrangement and suspicion. The 
feeling about Russia and Communism 
was more positive. His only personal 
experience of Italian Communism had 
been the increased antagonism of the 
sharecropper who tilled his farm. But 
this was the danger: “Togliatti doesn’t 
say anything that Mussolini didn’t say. 
Mussolini sold us out to the Germans; 
no Italian is stupid enough to take 
that again.” 


HERE is nothing clear in this picture, 
| that Paolo comes out anti- 
Communist on patriotic grounds. Paolo 
was a lukewarm Fascist when it helped 
his career. He was uncomfortable in a 
black shirt and would be even more so 
in the red one of the Italian Com- 
munists. Perhaps the sense of national 
guilt only came with defeat in the last 
war but it is strong nevertheless. What 
is even stronger is the urge of a patriotic 
Italian and a sincere European to strug- 
gle back, restrained by much confusion 
and considerable weakness, to a civil- 
ized basis which he can understand. 
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power—didn’t excite most of Rome’s work- 
ers anyway. 

The first day, strikers began to drift 
back to their jobs. Hundreds of others 
who had stayed out only because of the 
transportation tie-up found alternative 
ways to get to work. By the second day 
the strike was barely 50 per cent effective. 
As more and more workers streamed back, 
the Chamber of Labor prudently decided 
to claim as “victory” a slight government 
concession on the public-works appropria- 
tion. It called off the fizzled strike. To the 
Vatican newspaper L’Osservatore Romano 
it had “made a forced landing.” 


FRANCE: 


Scratch a Russian 


Toward the end of the German occupa- 
tion, forward-looking French Communists 
decided to capitalize on the presence of 
thousands of “White” Russians in France. 
In the name of Russian patriotism they 
organized the Whites into resistance cells 
in close touch with the Communist group 
Franc-Tireurs et Partisans. After the war 
many of these emigrés from Bolshevism 
were ready to make peace with the father- 
land and accepted Soviet citizenship. To- 
gether with the displaced “Red” Russians 
left behind by the German withdrawal, the 
expatriates were organized into the Union 
of Soviet Citizens. Their newspaper, The 
Russian Patriot, soon became The Soviet 
Patriot. 

Simultaneously, under a French-Soviet 
repatriation treaty, Camp Beauregard for 
Russian DP’s was established near Paris, 
while a corresponding camp for French 
DP’s was set up at Odessa. A Russian 
staff ran Beauregard virtually as a Russian 
enclave inside France. 

French worries about the potential Rus- 
sian fifth columns became acute with the 
disclosure that members of the Union were 
involved in the Marseille riots on Nov. 12 
that touched off France’s month-long strike 
cfisis. On Nov. 14, French troops raided 


Beauregard and took over its direction 


from the Russians. On Nov. 25, the govern- 
ment expelled nineteen members of the 
Union of Soviet Citizens, including Nicho- 
las Katchva, assistant editor of The Soviet 
Patriot. On Dec. 9 it rounded up twelve 
officers of the Russian repatriation mission, 
two of whom were specifically accused of 
threatening “the security of the French 
state,” bundled them onto a train, and 
dumped them at the border of the Soviet 
zone of Germany. A few days later, nine 
more were arrested and deported. 

Foul Slander: Moscow sent a series of 
six protest notes; one raged against France 
for “unilaterally annulling” the repatria- 
tion treaty, leveling “foul slander” at the 
Russian officers, and taking “arbitrary ac- 
tion” against Soviet citizens. The Soviet 
Government, said the note, “regards such 
actions . . . as hostile . . . and holds the 
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French Government responsible for the 
consequences.” Then it expelled the French 
repatriation mission in Russia and broke 
off trade negotiations involving the ex- 
change of 300,000 tons of Russian wheat 
for French machinery. 

Paris called the Russian note “unaccept- 
able” and sent it back to Moscow. The 
French added fresh charges: Sixty French 
citizens had been shanghaied to Russia 
through Beauregard, and some 23,000 Al- 
satians and Lorrainers deported by the 
Germans were still unaccounted for, pos- 
sibly languishing in Russian camps. 

The 33-year-old head of the French re- 
patriation mission in Moscow, Raymond 
Marquié (either a lieutenant colonel or a 
staff sergeant, no one seemed quite sure 
which), denounced his own government 
for its “systematically malicious attitude” 
toward Russia. A French Communist in 
good standing, he had been either a danc- 
ing instructor or foreman in a chemical fac- 
tory before the war (no one seemed sure 
which). Also, he either escaped from a 
German prison camp or was released be- 
cause of illness, and subsequently fought in 
the underground, either in France or in 
Poland. Now, expelled from Russia, he also 
faced probable expulsion from the French 
Army. 


Back to Work 


The black smoke that poured skyward 
from the vast metallurgical works at 
Villerupt, in the department of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, following last week’s collapse 
of the nationwide strike movement was 
again typical of France. So was the con- 
versation in the bistros that surround the 
white-terra-cotta-brick and glass factory. 

“What do you think you gained from 
the strike?” was the question repeated 
hundreds of times by the uneasy, if re- 
lieved, workers. Many were already in 
debt to the proprietors for numerous 
glasses of red wine. A recurrent theme 
was “Christmas is coming, and not a sou 
saved to buy things for the kids.” 

At every barroom postmortem there 
were faithful Communists who resolutely 
read only the party organs and earnestly 
argued the line: The strikes had been 
called to prevent the “reactionary” Pre- 
mier Robert Schuman from reneging on 
the wage increases promised by former 
Premier Paul Ramadier; therefore the 
strikes had been successful. 

But the bistros also harbored listless 
nonbelievers and fiery talkers-back. The 
majority seemed disenchanted with the 
Communist leadership of the General Con- 
federation of Labor (CGT) that had 
called the strikes. Many openly an- 
nounced their decision to pay no more 
CGT dues. Most workers had at long last 
become convinced that the strikes were 
staged for Communist political ends. 

That conviction had kept more than 
half the CGT’s 6,000,000 members on the 
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job even at the height of the strike wave. 
It had sent thousands more back to work 
in defiance of their leaders. It led, early 
last week, to utter failure of an attempt 
to call out Paris transport workers and 
civil servants. It forced the National Strike 
Committee to accept the government’s 48- 
hour ultimatum and call off the strikes on 
Dec. 9. And it won this tribute from 
Premier Schuman: 

“Our workers have defended the repub- 
lie magnificently, despite their misery and 
their sufferings.” 


PALESTINE: 


Three-Cornered War 


At noon on Dec. 13 two youths jumped 
from a taxi in the square outside the Da- 
mascus Gate of the Old City in Jerusa- 
lem. They dropped two tin cans near 
empty buses and sped away. Watching 
Arabs warned “Jews! . .. Bombs!” seconds 
before the homemade explosives went off. 
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Iron rivets and nails sprayed the square, 
killing at least six persons and wounding 30. 

In Jaffa a car sped dgwn King George 
Avenue. Someone tossed out a bomb. It 
landed at the entrance of the Alhambra 
Café, killed six Arabs, and wounded 
another 40. 

Four cars full of Jews dressed in army 
uniforms drove into the coastal plain vil- 
lage of El Yehudiyeh. They hurled hand 
grenades and smoke bombs at villagers in 
the street and blew up a two-story house. 

Longtime residents in Palestine recog- 
nized these hit-and-run tactics as those 
which the Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jewish ter- 
rorist group, used during the Arab revolt 
of 1936-39. Renewed Irgun activity last 
week imposed additional burdens on the 
moderate Jewish defense force, Haganah, 
sorely pressed to contain equally irrespon- 
sible Arab attacks while subject to arrest 
by the British for carrying arms. This 
three-cornered unofficial war raised the 
Palestinian death toll above 275. 

In Cairo the Arab League Council, some 








French workers tired of strikes and battles like this one in Nice 
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of whose members threaten official war on 
Jews, agreed only upon supplying “weap- 
ons, money, and dther assistance” to the 
Palestine Arabs. Decisive action, Arab 
leaders intimated, would await the termi- 
nation of the British mandate schedule for 
May 15. By that time, the House of Com- 
mous heard on Dee. 11, British troops 
would have begun to evacuate. Worried 
UN officials wondered how they would 
protect their five-nation partition com- 
mission, which the British have asked to 
keep out of the Holy Land until shortly 
before the mandate ends. 


TRADE: 


Hands Across the Curtain 


Ending eight months of on-and-off nego- 
tiations, J. Harold Wilson, president of the 
Board of Trade, flew back to London from 
Moscow last week and told the House of 
Commons that he had reached a trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union. By the 
terms of the treaty, now being finally 
drafted in Moscow, Britain will get more 
than 500,000 tons of corn, oats, and barley 
for livestock feed in 1948. Rus- 
sia will receive in exchange heavy 
machinery including engineering 
and electrical equipment. Wilson 
reported that the prices set were 
“very fair and favorable,” and 
that the first grain shipments 
would leave Black Sea_ ports 
within a few weeks. 
Significance-- 

The Anglo-Russian trade agree- 
ment was a barter deal’ born of 
desperation. When Wilson re- 
turned to Moscow to resume talks 
most of the British officials were 
pessimistic and privately insisted 
that Britain was not likely to get 
much from the Russians except 
by paying a prohibitively high 
price in terms of revising the 1941 
Anglo-Russian credit agreement. 
But a few men close to Premier 
Attlee, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir Stafford Cripps, and 
Wilson had been quietly opti- 
mistic about negotiations ever 
since the Russians made the first 
overtures in October. 

Behind their optimism was 
a conviction that Russia’s need 
for machinery was desperate. In July 
the Soviet negotiators had admitted the 
urgency of their need for steel rails, es- 
pecially light rails to be used for the 
removal of timber from the forests. It 
was the British inability to offer early 
delivery dates which really snagged the 
July negotiations. 

The British were driven by almost equal 
desperation to import non-dollar cattle 
fodder. Since 500,000 tons is more than 
four times Britain’s total 1946 imports of 
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fodder, the Russian deal will substantially 
help the country’s attempt to shift much 
of its consumption from imported to home- 
grown eggs, meat, and bacon. Britain’s in- 
dustrial recovery, which now appears well 


“under way, has recently been more seri- 


ously threatened by a declining ration 
scale than by any other economic factor. 


NEWLYWEDS: 
Living Like a Prince 


Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
ended their 23-day honeymoon last week 
and returned to London Dec. 14 to cele- 
brate King George’s 52nd birthday. At 
8:45 a.m. on Monday Philip reported for 
work at the Admiralty where until 6 p.m. 
he acquainted himself with his new job in 
the operations division. 

Meanwhile the interparty Select Com- 
mittee of Commons recommended an an- 
nual allowance of $40,000 to help the newly 
created Duke of Edinburgh eke out his 
slim naval pay of $60.44 a week. It also 
recommended increasing Elizabeth’s pres- 
ent annual $60,000 to $160,000. A few 





queue endlessly to view Elizabeth’s 
wedding dress in St. James’s palace 


Labor M.P.’s rebelling against Prime Min- 
ister Attlee’s leadership favored at least 
a $20,000 reduction in each recommended 
allowance. Parliament could find a prece- 
dent for paring: In Queen Victoria’s day 
it trimmed £20,000 from the £50,000 (then 
$237,500) recommended for her consort, 
Prince Albert. Whatever figure Parliament 
voted this week, King George had already 
offered to pay it for the first, two years 
from wartime savings made in the royal 
allowance. 


Reuterphoto— European 


The honeymoon is over but London women 


Hurrah Much Long 


The news of Princess Elizabeth’s wed- 
ding has by now reached even the natives 
of New Guinea. The royal announcement, 
as translated into pidgin English: “Good 
feller news e come up long England. Long 
Friday twentieth November number one 
piccininni belong King belong you and me 
King George VI long England e marry. 
All e savee long this feller King all time 
e come up long house picture, now you 
an me stand up. 

“Now number one piccininni belong e 
marry. Im e got two feller piccininni 
misses. Prinsess Elizabeth now Prinsess 
Margaret Rose. Now Prinsess Elizabeth im 
e marry long one feller man name belong 
Duke of Edinborough. All e hurrah much 


long this feller princess.” 


BRITAIN: 


Return of the Thin Woman 


Last July Eileen Button, a 27-year-old 
secretary working for the United States 
Army in Frankfurt, became the first Brit- 
ish girl to marry a German since 
the war. She settled down with a 
26-year-old philosophy student 
named Egon Behle, to live on 
love and the regular German ra- 
tion of 1,200 calories a day. Last 
week Eileen returned to Britain— 
35 pounds lighter and suffering 
from malnutrition. She was so 
thin her diamond engagement 
ring slipped off her finger and dis- 
appeared down a washbow! drain 
in the London airways terminal. 
According to Eileen, “if there 
isn’t enough to eat in England, 
I’m going to my relatives near 
Dundee in Scotland.” 


Fox Tale 


British rocket scientists “spy- 
proofed” their experiment station 
in Westcott with barbed wire 
and an elaborate sentinel sys- 
tem. But last week a harried fox 
slipped through a gap with the 
entire Bicester Hunt Club at his 
heels. Startled guards saw yap- 
ping dogs followed by hallooing 
horsemen in pink coats and black 
bowler hats, run him to earth 
in a rocket pit. Outfoxed, they sullen- 
ly made the hunters forfeit the ani- 
mal’s brush. 


Bottle Found in an M.S, 


A baffled reader last week wrote to the 
Englishman’s last resort, the letters cqlumn 
of The London Times, to protest the Soft 
Drink Industry ruling that required the 
customer to forfeit an empty bottle when 
buying a full one. How, he wondered, do 
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“Here they come, Mom! And Jim won't need the wish-bone 


—they've got their PLYMOUTH!” 
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3 ONE MAN with one shot is said to have turned the tide 

* of the Revolutionary War! At Saratoga in 1777, Tim 
Murphy shot British General Fraser from an amazing range 
—300 yards. According to history, this led to victory for the 
Colonies in the Battle of Saratoga, turning point of the War. 




















BUNDYWELD TUBING is widely used in industry in hun- 

¢ dreds of applications ... for carrying oil, fuel, vacuums 

and hydraulic fluids in motor vehicles . . . for better beverage 

coils . . . for gas lines in modern ranges . . . as tubing for 
refrigerants in water coolers and home freezers. 


5. YOUR PRODUCT will have added dependability 

when the tubing is Bundyweld. Where outstand- 
ing mechanical properties are needed, countless engi- 
neers and product designers specify Bundyweld. Let 
Bundy Research and Engineering Departments point 
out the advantages to you. Available in steel, Monel 
and nickel. Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 14, Mich. 





How Tim Murply won the Revolutionary War 





y) SUCH REMARKABLE accuracy by hundreds of colonial 
® sharpshooters was possible because of great precision 
with which the long rifle was built by skilled gun makers. 
These artisans formed superior barrels from flat iron bars. 
Modern counterpart to such skill is the Bundyweld* process. 


PERFECT 
SOLID 
DOUBLE WALL 





4 BUNDYWELD is different from any other tubing. A single 

® strip of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is 
rolled continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then 
metallurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled 
—to form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 


TUBING 
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you get the first empty? A sympathetic 
fellow reader advised: “British common 
sense prevails—pinch one.” 

The Industry (the soft-drink trade asso- 
ciation) whimsically saw a customer in the 
making. It sent “with compliments” sever- 
al full bottles of squashes and cordials “to 
give him a fair start on his bottle life.” 


Empty Stockings 


It looked last week as if Britons’ Christ- 
mas cheer would be mostly statistical. 
They could read in their papers that 
weekly coal production had reached a 
postwar peak of 4,298,700 tons. They 
could reflect that production in the spin- 
ning trade was up 10 per cent since Sep- 
tember, that critically short freight cars 
were being turned about more rapidly, 
and that the drain on gold reserves had 
been temporarily halted by American ac- 
tion in unfreezing the $400,000,000 re- 
mainder of the British loan. 


But the shops were nearly as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. Nearly 
everything that was not nonexistent was 
rationed. NewswkeK’s London bureau 
sends an account of the dismal Christmas 
preparations in Unmerrie England: 


It doesn’t look like Christmas in Lon- 
don this year, unless you stand on Oxford 
Street directly across from Selfridge’s, the 
big department store, which has lined its 
second-floor front with Christmas trees 
dripping with rain-soggy silver. Elsewhere 
there are practically no decorations, al- 
though the West End streets are jammed 
with shoppers searching, rather hopelessly, 
for something to buy. 

Socialist Serooge: The Dickensian 
jollity that used to mark London’s Christ- 
mastide is missing. Socialism does, how- 
ever, have its Scrooge—Food Minister 
John Strachey, who forced the price of 
Christmas nuts up to about $1.50 a pound, 
retail, by taking a $5,000,000 governmental 
profit on the lot rather than let the black 
market get it. Strachey did, however, dole 
out tiny increases for the season in meat, 
sugar, and candy rations. 

Many families will have no turkey, duck, 
or goose for Christmas dinner, owing to a 
combination of poultry epidemics, shortage 
of feedstuffs, and the black market, which 
reputedly does a mammoth butchering 
business in dark country lanes. 

Good-sized Christmas trees can be had 
for about $5, but a small string of lights 
costs from $12 up. Tree decorations are 
very scarce and very expensive. Christmas 
cards worth the name start at 25 cents 
apiece. Toys are badly made and astro- 
nomical in price. Misshapen dolls with 
faces like Piccadilly tarts sell for $8. A 
small doll pram costs $24. However, Ham- 
ley’s, the big toy store on Regent Street, 
has some fascinating construction sets 
(even one for making a ship inside a 
bottle). Little jet-propelled motorboats 
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operated by candlepower, which somehow 
eluded the export market, are only about 
65 cents and constitute the best buy in 
town. French dolls at the Galéries Lafay- 
ette range from $36 up. 

Dear Cheer: Christmas puddings and 
fine biscuits have also been exported in 
quantities, although a good many failed 
to pass American tests and were rejected 
for containing particles of dust (perfectly 
harmless, the English papers reported) . 
Shop windows on Bond and Regent streets 
present a fairly brave show, but there’s 
little inside. A good shirt now costs about 
$15 and eight coupons, and the size ranges 
are limited. For women, it is hard to find 
a decent handbag under $28. 


Scarcest and highest of all is Christmas 
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one-family house converted into five apart- 
ments. The professor lives with his wife 
and mother in one room. His net salary is 
2,400 rubles a month. The women havea 
pair of tennis shoes each to last them 
through the winter. 

The professor has friends in America 
who write to say that they are sending 
him food and clothing parcels. So far 
he has received only one. Some two 
months ago he was called to the post 
office and handed an empty box with the 
statement that “it came from the U.S. A. 
in this condition.” The declaration at- 
tached to the box stated that it contained 
shoes, galoshes, stockings, and under- 
wear. If the contents had not been lost, 
the professor was informed by the post- 


















































i If 4,298,700 tons of coal in one week isn’t a good-enough excuse to celebrate and buy myself a new hat, what is?’ 








Giles—London Daily Express 


Statistical cheer was the chief ingredient of Britain’s Christmas 


cheer in bottles. Scotch brings close to $20 
a bottle, and gin about $12. Most people 
will make-do with a bottle or two of 
empire sherry or port. Moreover, they'll do 
their celebrating at home. Final abolition 
of gasoline for pleasure motoring wiped 
the cars off the streets and roads after 
Dec. 1. On the evening of Dec. 7, the first 
Sunday after the basic petrol ration dried 
up, there were not more than three or four 
cars on the length of Piccadilly. 


RUSSIA: 


The A.B.C. of U.S.S.R. 


A recent visitor to the Soviet Union 
with unusual facilities for talking to the 
Russian people has now returned to the 
United States and given Newsweek the 
following impressions of some of his con- 
versations: 

Mr. A and the MVD: Mr. A, a former 
professor of natural history now in charge 
of an important library, lives in a former 


master, he would have had to pay 1,200 
rubles in customs duties. 

Every few minutes during a conversa- 
tion with the visitor, one or another 
member of Mr. A’s family would inter- 
rupt and suggest a story to be told the 
MVD men (secret police) if they should 
come upon this meeting with a foreigner. 
The visitor made light of the MVD’s 
reputation for omnipresence and_ effi- 
ciency. He himself drove a new bright- 
colored American car but had no diffi- 
culty in shaking off the MVD car that 
followed. For one thing, it had a broken 
headlight and could be spotted blocks 
away. But his hosts were unimpressed. 
His offer to leave a pair of warm gloves 
and a scarf was refused. 

Mr. B and the Elite: Mr. B is a 
young agronomist. He was particularly 
bitter about the new Soviet aristocracy 
which gives nothing to the workers. He 


_ related seeing a woman conductor on a 


train beating a crippled soldier who begged 
for a place to stand in the corridor. “If 
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“When Acid 
indigestion 


haunts me, 
l reach for 


my Tu ms!” 


Says BORIS KARLOFF 


Famous Hollywood Star of 
Many Movie Chillers 
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““I can scare movie audiences,” says Boris, 
“but it takes Tums to put the chill on acid 
indigestion. So Tums are always in my 
pocket—ready to give me almost instant 
relief, on the set or off!” 


e@ You never know when acid indi- 
gestion will strike. So for sweet relief, 
always carry Tums! Nothing svrer, 
nothing faster, nothing handier! Easy 
to take as candy mints. Tums not only 
neutralize excess acid almost instantly 
—Tums also coat the stomach with 
protective medication, so relief is more 
prolonged. Tums relieve gas, heartburn 
and that bloated feeling. And when 
acid upset won’t let you sleep, don’t 
count sheep—count on Tums. No soda 
in Tums—no raw, harsh alkali to irri- 
tate your delicate stomach. Never over- 
alkalize—always neutralize excess 
acidity with Tums—genuine Tums for 
the tummy! 


Widht and day, ot home an 
away, UWays Carry Tut? 


10¢ “. 
Handy Roll a 


= 3eroll package, a 
quarter— everywhere 





TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 
laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NIR 
(Nature’s Remedy). Get a 25c box today. 
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I protested,” Mr. B said, “I would be 


jailed. for attacking a_ public servant 
discharging his duty.”’ But he still thought 
that the Kolkhoz (collective farm) 
would be the mainstay of successful farm- 
ing “if the peasants did not thwart it 
by their greed.” He also professed faith 
in the fairness of Soviet elections and 
upbraided “the people” for voting the 
same men into office each time. 

Mr. € and the Ghoul: In Mr. C’s 
house in a Ukrainian city a neatly dressed 
maid showed the visitor into a_ well- 
furnished sitting room. Mr. C is a pro- 
fessor of chemistry earning a net salary 
of 5,300 rubles a month. His chief com- 
plaint was the lack of all social life. 
There is no food for guests, he said, and 
besides no one ventures into the streets 
after dark for fear of robbery. 

According to Mr. C, during the early 
1947 Ukrainian purge the slightest re- 
mark critical of the regime was sufficient 
to send the offender to a labor camp. A 
colleague, an entomology _ professor, 
needed some rotten apples on which to 
breed a certain specimen of fly. An assist- 
ant who was sent out to buy the apples 
returned empty-handed. “What a coun- 
try!” the entomologist grumbled. “Can't 
buy a few rotten apples.” That same 
night the professor was taken by the 
MVD and has not been heard of since. 

Anti-Semitism is rampant throughout 


the Ukraine. Since anti-Semitism is illegal, 


Jews, evacuated to Tashkent during the 
war, are now referred to as “members of 
the second Tashkent front.” Pogroms and 
riots have attended the Jews’ attempts 
to recover their property which has been 
occupied by squatters in the meantime. 
Even the dead in the Ukraine do not 





escape the rigors of the clothing shortage. 
Under an unwritten law, the suit in which 
a corpse is buried belongs to the under- 
taker, who exhumes the body as soon as 
the mourners leave the cemetery. A mem- 
ber of Mr. C’s family, anxious to avoid 
the desecration of his brother’s body, 
made the burial suit unusable by cutting 
it into strips. The enraged undertaker 
kicked the coffin into the grave when he 
saw what had been done. 


Ruble in the Wringer 


The Russian people heard part of the 
story on Dec. 9: Rationing, in force since 
1941, would be lifted. Bread, cereals, meat, 
fats, sugar, tea, salt, and other commodi- 
ties would be affected. Bumper 1947 har- 
vests had thus achieved one of the prime 
obiectives of the fourth five-vear plan. 

Five days later they heard the rest: 
The ruble would go through the wringer, 
The Soviet Government announced on 
Dec. 14 that the war-inflated currency 
would be revalued at the rate of ten old 
rubles to one new for cash holdings and at 
rates varying between three-to-one and 
par for government bonds and bank de- 
posits. Wages of workers are unchanged. 

To compensate for the stronger ruble, 
the government announced that it would 
also cut prices. Previously, Soviet citizens 
have been able to supplement their ra- 
tions, purchased at low prices in gov- 
ernment stores, with high-priced goods un- 
rationed in cooperatives. Now “unified 
state retail prices” are set. Bread will av- 
erage 12 per cent below the rationed price 
and cereals 10 per cent lower, while most 
other foodstuffs remain about the same. 

To non-Russians, an interesting aspect 
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War and Peace: Then, in a famous photograph of the second 
world war, Suzanne Oliphant, terrified survivor of a flying-bomb 
explosion in London, wept in the arms of air-raid warden Florence 
Kelly. Now, free of war’s tragedies, Suzanne and Miss Kelly grin 
happily when reunited at the latter's wedding to an ex-soldier. 


Newsweek 
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of the end of rationing was the manner of 
its presentation. Georgi M. Malenkoff, 
double-chinned Politburo member who 
vies with Andrei A. Zhdanoff for high po- 
sition in the Russian Communist party, an- 
nounced it three months ago to foreign 
Communists meeting in Warsaw. On 
Dec. 1, the Cominform magazine had pub- 
lished Malenkoff’s speech in Belgrade. Not 
until Dee. 9 was Pravda permitted to 
spread the announcement across two of its 
four pages. 

This roundabout publication underlined 
the fact that Malenkoff’s speech was de- 
signed to assure other Cominform mem- 
bers that Russia was in shipshape financial 
condition, hence a sound, reliable ally for 
littler nations. 


Fie on Hollywood 


“Hollywood makes films disseminating 
reactionary ideas throughout the world, 
propagandizing the notorious Truman 
Doctrine and the so-called Marshall plan 
—programs of beastly malice and hatred 
toward humanity and the stronghold of 
peace, the Soviet Union.” 

That picture of the effect of the movie- 
around-the-corner on the Russian mind 
appeared last week in The Moscow Liter- 
ary Gazette over the signatures of Sergei 
Eisenstein, producer of “Potemkin” and 
“Alexander Nevsky,” and other Soviet film 
notables. In an open letter to Hollywood 
film stars, writers, and producers protest- 
ing the recent Hollywood . investigation 
(“police terror of American reactionaries 
against the foremost leaders of American 
culture in the movie art”) the Russians 
plaintively asked: “Could it be that you 
are not going to rebel against the war- 
mongers?” 


Stalingod 


The latest international good-will story 
from Berlin: A GI and a Russian were 
both doing picket duty along the Ameri- 
can-Soviet sector boundary. Each evening 
at 10:45 the two lonely sentries would meet 
for a last cigarette. The American would 
look at his watch and say: “Only 15 more 
minutes to go, thank God.” The Russian 
would gaze at his watch and say: “Yes, 
only 15 minutes, thank Stalin.” One night 
the curious American asked: “Say pal, 
what would you say if Stalin should some 
day die?” The Russian pondered: “Well— 
then I’d say, thank God.” 


JAPAN: 
Retreat of the Theorists 


Messages from Washington reveal doubts 
about the practicability of General MacAr- 
thur’s plan to break up the great industrial 
combinations controlled by the Zaibatsu groups. 
In part these doubts spring from the fear that 
no one in Japan is capable of replacing the 
Zaibatsu, and that a collapse of Japanese econ- 
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HAWAI!, PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC, 
INCLUDES 8.LARGE ISLANDS AND MANY SMALL 
ONES SPREAD OVER II00 MILES OF OCEAN. 
ITS LAND AREA OF 6,441 SQ.MI.IS ABOUT 
Yi4. THAT OF IDAHO, ITS POP. OF 519,500 

ALMOST AS NUMEROUS. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST FIRE-BOWL-- 
FROM SMOKY SEAMS ON THE SLOPES 
OF MAUNA LOA,WORLD'S LARGEST 
VOLCANIC MOUNTAIN, THE WIND BLOWS 
DELICATE, GLASSY FIBERS OF LAVA, 
CALLED *PELE’S HAIR” AFTER AN 
ANCIENT GODDESS. 









KINGDOM OF SUGAR --ABOUT 70% OF 
HAWAII'S ARABLE LAND IS PLANTED IN 
SUGAR, LEADING CROP ACCOUNTING FOR 
¥3 OF TOTAL EXPORT REVENUES. PINEAPPLE, 
THE SECOND CROP, SUPPLIES 90% OF THE 
WORLD'S NEEDS. 
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DYNASTY 7O DEMOCRACY--WHEN 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK DISCOVERED 
HAWAII IN 1'778, EACH ISLAND WAS 
RULED BY ITS OWN CHIEFTAIN. BY 
1810, KING KAMEHAMEHA T HAD MADE 
THE ISLAND GROUP INTO A KINGDOM, 
WHICH LASTED UNTIL HAWAI! BECAME 
U.S. TERRITORY IN 1898. 









COLORFUL CUSTOMS=-THE HULA, 
ONCE A RELIGIOUS DANCE, tS 
CHARACTERIZED BY SUBTLE MOVE- 
MENT AND FLOWER-LEI NECKLACES. 
THE LEI IS NOW GIVEN AS A TOKEN 
OF AFFECTION AND FRIENDSHIP. 







The Territory of Hawaii and the principal 
countries of the world are as near as your own telephone. 
A three-minute week-day call from New York costs $9; 
$7.50 at night and on Sunday. 





Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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Roadsterette: 4 lanky American MP in Tokyo dwarfs both Yoshi- 
haru Yamanaka and his automobile, “Baby Star.” Batteries run the 
car’s half-horsepower motor for three hours at 25 miles an hour. The 
wheels came from airplanes. The inventor, an ex-serviceman, has 
orders for further models, which can be converted to use gasoline. 


omy would impose new and formidable burdens 
upon American taxpayers. Additional uneasi- 
ness comes from the leakage of a confidential 
document known as FEC-230, presented to the 
Far Eastern Commission last May by the 
State Department. 


The London Times last week thus edi- 
torially summarized the dilemma that has 
plagued top War and State Department 
circles for months: how to “democratize” 
the economy that enabled the enemy—in 
this case Japan—to wage aggressive war 
and yet not reduce the vanquished to the 
status of a ward forever dependent upon 
United States economic aid. 

The formula devised to solve this prob- 
lem was an extraordinarily drastic mea- 
sure called FEC-230 (first published in 
Newsweek, Dec. 1). High officials even- 
tually realized that its application might 
plunge Japan into economic chaos. At 
their insistence, 230 was withdrawn from 
the FEC for “redrafting.” 

In the meantime, four major bills to 
implement the now discredited FEC-230 
were pending before the Japanese Diet. 
The most important of these was called 
the Economic Decentralization Bill. All 
were introduced at the “suggestion” of 
occupation authorities in conformity with 
the policy laid down in FEC-230. On 
Dec. 10 the current session of the Diet 
ended. All four bills were rushed through 
on the final day under what The New 
York Herald Tribune called “the greatest 
pressure” from General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. 
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On the surface, it might have seemed 
that MacArthur’s headquarters was ignor- 
ing Washington—as it has been charged 
with doing in the past. From Tokyo, 
NEWSWEEK’s bureau sends this account of 
what really happened: 

“The Economic Decentralization Bill 
had reached the House of Councilors 
(upper house) and was being considered 
in a special committee when MacArthur— 
in view of the controversy in Washington 
over the withdrawal of FEC-230—inti- 
mated to the Japanese Cabinet that he 
would prefer consideration of the bill to 
be held over for the time being. His reason 
for so doing was that he wished to await 
notification from Washington as to what 
changes, if any, were required. 

Stateside Responsibility: “This was 
the state of affairs until a day or two be- 
fore the closing of the Diet. Then a tele- 
gram arrived, signed by the State Depart- 
ment and the War Department, jointly 
authorizing the passage of the bill with 
certain minor modifications. The head- 
quarters liaison officer with the Diet, Jus- 
tin Williams, was thereupon dispatched 
to the Diet in order to ensure that the 
bill was passed. 

“No greater ‘pressure’ was exerted over 
the Economic Decentralization Bill than 
over a great number of other bills—that 
is to say, no greater pressure than is in- 
herent in any military occupation. In view 
of the authorization passed to MacArthur 
by the State and War Departments jointly, 
the passage of the bill becomes a United 


States Government responsibility and not 
an occupation responsibility.” 

Both Army and State Department offi- 
cials in Washington agree that their direc- 
tive calling for the passage of the Economic 
Decentralization Bill represents a swing 
toward moderation in implementing the 
United States post surrender policy which 
provided dissolution of excessive industrial 
and financial concentrations. The directive 
prohibits curtailing enterprises to the point 
where they wouldn’t work. It calls on Gen- 
eral MacArthur to submit to Washington 
new standards by which ‘excessive’ concen- 
trations are to be measured under the Eco- 
nomic Decentralization Bill. These stand- 
ards are likely to come under the close 
personal scrutiny of Army Under Secre- 
tary William H. Draper, who has been 
consistent in his demands that the eco- 
nomic dissolution program must not be car- 
ried beyond the limits of what is needed 
for the reestablishment of a sound and 
democratic Japanese economy. High Army 
Department officials will be in a position 
to see to it that wisdom and moderation, 
rather than economic theorizing, guide 
occupation officials charged with its ad- 
ministration. 

Washington officials are satisfied that the 
law as now passed by the Japanese Diet is 
workable if properly administered. How- 
ever, the American position is strength- 
ened, in Washington’s view, by the pres- 
ent ironing out of previous differences be- 
tween officials there and those at occupa- 
tion headquarters in Tokyo. 


Significance-—- 


The arguments over FEC-230 and the 
changes made in the Economic Decentrali- 
zation Bill have revealed to the Japanese 
the inner conflicts in American policy both 
in Washington and Tokyo. They will 
therefore probably be tempted to delay 
enforcement of economic measures by the 
stalling tactics of which they are admitted 
masters. In the meantime, they will hope 
Washington’s policy will undergo still fur- 
ther modifications. 

They can find a precedent for this in 
American policy toward Germany. For 
example, the German equivalent of FEC- 
230 was JCS-1067. This Joint Chiefs of 
Staff directive ordered drastic dismantling 
and restriction of German industry. JCS- 
1067 was junked last July, and by last 
week a Senate committee was criticizing 
even the limited dismantling taking place 
under the new program to reconstruct most 
of German industry. If developments in 
Japan follow the same pattern, the present 
policy of stressing the breakup of indus- 
trial combinations will be superseded by 
one stressing rebuilding Japan as_ the 
“workshop of Asia,” as former Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson put it 
last May. As in Germany the speed of this 
change will be dictated by how rapidly 
American relations with Russia continue 
to decline. 
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ECENTLY the Union Pacific 

announced it was taking the next 
great step in railroading by converting 
300 friction bearing livestock cars to 
Timken tapered roller bearings. 

Now, because of shipper demand for 
this high speed service, the U. P. is con- 
verting 500 more cars! 

With 800 “Roller Freight” livestock 
dispatch cars in service, the Union Pacific 
will be able to ship livestock non-stop 
between Salt Lake City and Los Angeles 
at passenger train speeds. Running time 
will be cut from 60 hours to less than 
30 hours, eliminating a costly stopover 
for feeding and water. Delays due to 
‘hot boxes” will be eliminated. 


500 more Roller 


or Union P 
mning tine slashed in halt! 





Because Timken bearings reduce 
starting resistance 88%, the Union 
Pacific’s “Roller Freight” cars will start 
smoothly and effortlessly, with no jolts 
or jars to bruise animals or cause them 
to lose weight. 

Now that Timken engineers have found 
away to convert existing friction bearing 
cars to “Roller Freight”, the way is open 
for all railroads to take the next great 
step in railroading at minimum cost! 

Timken bearings take both radial and 
thrust loads. Look for the trade-mark 
“Timken”. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steel and Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 
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FORDS OUT FRONT 
On the Night Before Christmas 


'Twas the night before Christmas——the children were dreaming 
Of a Ford in their future--smart, swanky and gleaming; 
And Mother and I gaily grinned, for we knew 

That this wonderful dream was about to come true. 

Then out in the driveway wheels crunched on the snow 

And the Ford dealer gave us a cheery "Hello" 

He wasn't the Santa Claus type--he appeared 

Without any reindeer, a pack, or a beard, 

But when he drove up in that elegant bus 


You bet he was Santa, in person, to us. 


"Merry Christmas," he said, with a smile that was pleasant 


"The Ford in your future is now in your present." 
Well, Mother was eager, and I was agog 

So we took the new Ford for a nice little jog; 

A jog? It was more like a journey on wings, 

What zest in that motor! What ease in those springs! 
With Queen size in comfort, and King size in brakes 
We laughed "Ford's out Front with whatever it takes" 
So, proud as a Princess and rich as a Lord, 

We glowed with our glory in having a Ford, 

And thought,"When the kids start their Christmas—Day hunt 
For presents, they'll find that a Ford is Out Front." 


-.-Berton Braley 
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The smaller the nation the happier and 
more prosperous it often seems to be in 
these days of big-power conflicts. The rule 
certainly applies to Luxembourg, one of 
the smallest, happiest, and most prosper- 
ous countries in Europe. Loren Carroll, 
chief of Newsweex’s Paris bureau, re- 
cently visited Luxembourg. He sends this 
report on the joys of national smallness: 


Luxembourg is, perhaps, the only capi- 
tal in the world where you can sit at your 
hotel window and watch a full-grown 
train—locomotive, passenger cars, freight 
ears, caboose, and all—snort down the 
main street’s trolley tracks. Once the ex- 
citement is over—the only excitement a 
stranger can find in the whole country— 
normal trolley service is resumed. The 
trolley cars are representative of the 
country: They are small, trim, and or- 
derly. Luxembourgers don’t push and 
shove. There’s room for everybody—so 
much room, in fact, that one side of the 
trolley cars is equipped with folding 
tables at which a voyageur may eat a 
snack or write letters. 

No Want: Luxembourg is a little 
paradise snuggled down in the folds of a 
heaving, agitated continent. The grand 
duchy’s 999 square miles (smaller than 
Rhode Island) have long been known for 
productive soil and rich iron mines. It is 
a beautiful, well-kept land throughout its 
whole extent—from the gently rolling 
hills in the south to the central region of 
majestic, wooded heights which the na- 
tives like to call “Little Switzerland.” 
The health level of its 280,000 popula- 
tion is high, the crime level low. Social- 
security laws have abolished poverty, at 
least in the hideous sense visible in most 
other European countries. There are no 
beggars. Since 1847 there have been no 
illiterates. Until the last war the budget 
was balanced every year. Even during the 
depression there were no unemployed; 
there are none today. 

For Luxembourg, Communism pre- 
sents hardly any problem at all. A steel- 
worker commented: “In our country we 
took the wind out of their sails by fair 
living standards and social security long 
before they were heard of.” In the first 
postwar elections, Oct. 21, 1945, the Com- 
munists won only five seats while the 
Christian Social party won 25, the So- 
cialists 11, the Democratic Group 9, and 
the Independents 1. A coalition Cabinet, 
including one Communist, didn’t last 
long. 

In a shake-up the Christian Social 
leaders, who include the Premier, Pierre 
Dupong, and the Foreign Minister, 
Joseph Bech, formed a new Cabinet ex- 
cluding both Communists and Socialists. 
) 
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In the new alignment the majority casts 
37 votes in the Chamber of Deputies and 
the opposition 14. 

In the most favorable sense of the word, 
the Luxembourgers possess a synthetic 
character. They have certain basic Ger- 
manic qualities—order, organization, dili- 
gence, and an engaging Gemiitlichkeit. At 
the same time they have spurned the 
hysteria, the irrational sentimentality of 
their German neighbors. Spiritually they 
are more oriented toward France, absorb- 
ing with ease the great French virtues of 
tolerance, respect for the individual, and a 
mature view of life, including respect for 





Acme 


Luxembourgers think their Grand 
Duchess Charlotte is grand 


wines and good cooking. But here again 
they have drawn the line: The general 
nervosity of the French, their capacity 
for creating disorder and confusion, is 
not to be found in Luxembourg. 

‘Monkey Language’: The war hit 
Luxembourg hard. Immediately after the 
entry of the Germans, May 10, 1940, the 
capital’s main street was changed from 
the Avenue de la Liberté to Adolph Hit- 
lerstrasse. The Gauleiter Gustav Simon, 
observing that Luxembourgers spoke not 
only their own Germanic dialect but 
French as well, promised them: “No more 
will the air of Luxembourg be polluted 
by that monkey language—French.” 

On Aug. 30, 1942, the Germans pro- 
claimed the annexation of the little grand 
duchy to the Reich. The Luxembourgers 
stiffened and began offering tough re- 
sistance. The allegiance of the whole 
country went to the exiled sovereign, 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, presiding over 
the exiled government in Montreal. 

The qualities that made Charlotte a 
successful peacetime ruler didn’t aban- 


Luxembourg: Paradise in a 999-Square-Mile Nutshell. 


don her during wartime. She kept her 
head at all times, showing patience and 
tact and dignity. The English and Ameri- 
cans who had direct dealings with top 
men in the exiled governments some- 
times found them trying and unreason- 
able; no such complaints were ever lev- 
eled against Charlotte or her Cabinet. 
The same discretion was observed by the 
prince consort, Prince Felix, and the heir 
apparent, Prince Jean, who enlisted as a 
private in the Irish Guards and landed in 
France with the invasion. 

Pious Prosperity: The core of 
Luxembourg’s wealth is the great steel 
industry, which turned out 2,500,000 tons 
in 1987 and 1,800,000 tons in 1939. At 
present, production is 60 per cent of the 
1939 level. It could produce more except 
for the same lack that plagues the rest 
of Europe—coal. Luxembourg also pros- 
pers on its rich agricultural lands. 

To the tourist Luxembourg is a high- 
currency country and the shops are 
gorged with merchandise. The black mar- 
ket, the curse of most European coun- 


tries, is practically nonexistent. Sample 


prices: a cheap shirt, $7; cotton hand- 
kerchief, 50 cents; a Parker “51” pen, 
$21; a pack of bubble gum, 7 cents; a 
large box of cleansing tissues, 95 cents: 
a bottle of Flit, 60 cents; a bottle of 
Schenley’s whisky, $6; a tiny table radio, 
$60; a woman’s raincoat, $11.20; a man’s 
medium-quality overcoat, $57; a small tin 
of Heinz tomato soup, 20 cents; a medium 
tin of American apricots, 60 cents. 

One day I talked to an old woman with 
a peasant’s healthy nut-brown face as 
she sat on a slope taking the sun. “It’s a 
dear little country, is it not? Just look 
around you.” Her aged hands indicated 
grape-covered slopes protected from 
north winds by pine forests, tawny fields 
which had just yielded good crops of oats, 
and herds of fat cattle. Suddenly church 
bells began to ring in unison, coming per- 
haps from a dozen little valleys. The ris- 
ing, whirling sounds, symbol of an ancient 
civilization and an innate conservatism, 
seemed to mingle with yet another sym- 
bol—smokestacks blowing black spirals 
into the sky. Piety and prosperity mixed 
nicely. 

The old woman lowered her head and 
intoned the Angelus in a firm voice: “The 
angel of the Lord declared unto Mary 
... When it was finished she said: “And 
look down there.” Far below the little 
Sure River, sherry-colored in the sun- 
light, meandered northward. “Down 
there” meant Germany —across_ the 
stream. There were stark villages with 
many houses in ruins, a few cows grazing, 
no sign of human beings. “We’re worlds 
apart,” said the old woman. 
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——— LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





Press Association 


Sra. de Peron brings a tender embrace 


ARGENTINA: | 


Bundles From Eva 


La Dama de la Esperanza (Lady of 
Hope), as Sefiora Eva Duarte de Peron is 
called by her husband’s followers, recently 
opened a nationwide campaign for Pero- 
nista candidates in the March congressional 
election. Traveling in a special train, she 
left Buenos Aires with the Ministers of 
Finance and Public Works and the Secre- 
tary of Labor to pay an official visit to 
Santa Fé Province. The Cabinet members 
made no speeches, but Sra- de Per6én’s 
address was broadcast throughout Ar- 
gentina. 

“The country is no longer at the service 
of the wicked oligarchy that oppressed 
all the people,” she declared. Announcing 
she intended to visit all the Argentine 
provinces, Sra. de Per6én concluded: “Social 
justice is going to be accomplished . . . at 
any cost and whoever falls.” 

“Bringing a kind message and a tender 
embrace from General Per6én,” she pre- 
sented 74,000 bundles of toys and clothes, 
paid for by the government, to the people 
of Santa Fé. 


PANAMAs 


Safeguarding the Canal 


The 1936 treaty of friendship and com- 
merce between Panama and the United 
States made the protection of the Panama 
Canal their jeint concern. Soon after Pearl 
Harbor, therefore, Panama granted the 
United States sites for 184 military in- 
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stallations on Panamanian soil. These in- 
cluded weather and radar stations, fighter 
and light-bomber strips, and one heavy- 
bomber strip at Rio Hato, 70 miles south- 
west of Panama City. Private owners 
were paid $90 a hectare (about $36 an 
acre) for their land, government land was 
rented for $1 a hectare. 

The agreement worked smoothly during 
the war but attempts to turn it into a 
permanent arrangement for the defense 
of the Canal proved difficult. Proposals 
and counterproposals were made and re- 
jected. Panamanian nationalists assailed 
continued United States occupation of the 
base sites as an infringement of sovereign- 
ty. The small but noisy Communist Peo- 
ple’s party shrilled against the “sellout 
to the Yankee imperialists.” 

The Protest: During the sixteen 
months of negotiations, most of the bases 
were returned to Panama. But it was not 
until Dec. 10 that a final agreement was 
reached and signed. The United States got 
most of what it wanted: chiefly, a renew- 
able ten-year lease on the important Rio 
Hato base and five-year leases on thirteen 
other smaller bases. “Confidential United 
States information” had persuaded the 
Panamanian Government to give in, the 
Foreign Ministry announced. 

Not all Panamanians were satisfied. For- 
eign Minister Ricardo J. Alfaro, who con- 
ducted the negotiations for Panama, re- 
signed because of the “unjustified de- 
mands” of the United States. National 
Institute students called a protest strike 
Dec. 11, which ended with the arrest of 
three of their leaders. The next day some 
3,000 students, joined by almost as many 
sympathizers, began a march from Santa 
Ana Plaza to the Palace of Justice to pre- 
sent their objections to the National As- 
sembly. Motorcycle, mounted, and foot 
police attempted to block off the parade 
with tear-gas bombs, clubs, and guns. 
Thirty-three people were injured in the 
street fighting, one boy was critically 
wounded in the neck, and two policemen 
were hospitalized. Despite the resistance, 
a few students did reach the Assembly 
gallery, where they shouted that police 
were attacking them. The crowd outside 
the Palace of Justice hooted at the arrival 
of the new foreign minister, Florencio Aro- 
semena Forte, and Government Minister 
Francisco Filos, who had signed the agree- 
ment and banned the student demonstra- 
tion. 

Long and bitter debate over ratification 
is expected in the special session of the 
National Assembly. The government ap- 
parently is strong enough to win approval. 
If it does it will solve a troublesome 
inter-American problem early enough to 
keep it from becoming a football of 
domestic politics in Panama’s 1948 Presi- 
dential election campaign. 

A Deeper Ditch? Meanwhile, in Wash- 
ington, a report by Brig. Gen. Joseph C. 
Mehaffey had started discussion on an- 


other aspect of the defense of the Panama 
Canal. Two considerations had led to Me- 
haffey’s study: (1) By 1960 the Canal 
will be unable to meet the demands of 
interocean merchant shipping without 
serious delays. (2) Destruction of the 
canal locks or of Gatin Dam by modern 
aerial bombs or, especially, by atomic 
bombs would seriously weaken the de- 
fense of the United States and the West- 
ern Hemisphere in general. It would take 
a year or more to make repairs if the dam 
were destroyed. 

Mehaffey’s conclusions: Because bomb 
damage to the channel of the Canal would 
be comparatively easy to repair, its trans- 
formation into a sea-level waterway with- 
out locks offers the greatest security and 
is more desirable than minor changes in 
the present Canal. The route proposed 
“would follow generally the alignment of 
the existing Panama Canal in the regions 
of deepest cut. Elsewhere the alignment 
takes advantage of the most suitable ter- 
rain.” 

The work would take about ten years 
and cost $2,482,810,000. The new canal 
would be 46 miles long (as against 51.2 
at present); the amount of excavation re- 
quired, 1,069,000,000 cubic yards. The 
minimum width of the channel of the 
new canal would be 600 feet (at a depth 
of 40 feet), as compared with a present 
minimum width of 300 feet. Its minimum 
depth would be 60 feet, as compared with 
a minimum of 42 feet today. 





International 
Settior Colt Speaking: T his law- 
maker, Pablo A. Toro, pulled a 
gun in best Wild Wesé style to 
back up his argument with an- 
other in the Colombian Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Other lawmak- 
ers intervened before shooting 
started—as it sometimes does. 
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Keystone 


Mistinguett: Secret from a passport 


Revealed: The true age of MisTINGUETT, 
French music-hall entertainer of perennial 
fame and perennially shapely legs, whose 
age and boundless energy have been a 
source of mystery since the first world war. 
In 1937 she said she was “about 35.” In 
1946 she confided: “I am only 58, but 
don’t tell anybody.” Other estimates: 72, 
81. In London last week, her passport be- 
trayed all: It fixed her age at 63. 


Recorded: The first flight of a young 
pigeon with amazing intellectual powers; in 
Miami, Fla. It fluttered from its nest into 
a busy street, waddled into an office build- 
ing, passed several doors, and finally en- 
tered one marked “National Audubon 
Society.” 


Boycotted: The Upsala College cafeteria, 
by students protesting a 2-cent service 
charge for using the catsup; in East 


Orange, N. J. 


Opened: By Soviet archeologists, a 2,000- 


‘year-old “refrigerated” tomb in the Altai 


district of Southwestern Siberia, containing 
the preserved bodies of a beautiful young 
girl and a young man. The youth, whose 
head had been crushed, wore a false 
beard. The girl, who apparently died from 
natural causes, wore a crown, delicate 
pieces of jewelry, and dyed furs. 
Her hair had been cut off and placed 
in envelopes. Also in the tomb was 
food so well preserved that it was 
edible. Describing their find as of 
“exceptional significance to the his- 
tory of world culture,” the Russian 
scientists hoped to link the couple 
with ancient Hun tribes. 

> By a Cleveland restaurateur; a 
new dining room, by means of a 
“smash party,” with guests using 
axes and crowbars to tear down the 
wall between the old establishment 
and his new addition. 
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TRANSITION 


Protested: A 1948 calendar displaying 
the full-length charms of an unclothed 
young lady, distributed by W. W. Caam- 
Bers, a Washington undertaker. Admitting 
he had received complaints since he dis- 
tributed 5,000 copies of the calendar, 
Chambers explained: “Nobody likes to 
read an undertaker’s ad, so I had to whip 
up something appealing.” 


Explained: “Marriage does not as a mat- 
ter of course emancipate. Under some con- 
ditions it does the opposite—it enslaves. It 
adds nothing to the age. Most persons con- 
tinue to be children not only up to 16 
years of age, but way beyond that”; by 
Justice JAcop PANKEN in New York Chil- 
dren’s Court. He denied discharge from 
probation to a 15-year-old boy who had 
claimed that his marriage (under a false 
age) placed him outside the court’s juris- 
diction. 


Arrested: Epwarp T. Carver, 52, direc- 
tor of the temperance-promoting Keeley 
Institute, as an “amiable drunk” in Los 
Angeles. His reason: “Nine years of work- 
ing twelve hours a day at the institute” 
had driven him to drink. 


Confirmed: By the Washington State 
Supreme Court, the assault conviction of 
Dan Hogan, a cook, who beat up Glendle 
W. Noble, one of his customers. Noble was 
hospitalized for two weeks after complain- 
ing that a steak cooked by Hogan was too 
tough. “We do not commend the act of 
Noble in picking up his steak in his fingers 
and going into the kitchen with it, but 
that act in itself was no justification for 
Hogan’s attacking Noble as he did,” the 
court ruled. 


Arf! Arf! Rupert, a 168-pound Great 
Dane, arrived in New York from England 
en route to Canada, to escape Britain’s 
austerity diet. His daily menu: 7 pounds 
of scrap meat, 2 pounds of biscuits, and a 
quart of meat stock. ; 

SwIFtT, a cinnamon-colored, ten-month- 
old cocker spaniel, owned by Gen. Mark 
Clark, commanding general of the United 
States Sixth Army, disappeared when the 
plane carrying him to Clark’s San Fran- 
cisco headquarters made a forced landing 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. 








“Master of the Mint” Hall left no heirs 
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International 


Good taste? Mortician’s pin-up ad 


Planned: A highway, heated from natural 
hot-water wells which would be piped to 
prevent icing in wintertime; in Klamath 
Falls, Ore. , 


Dazzled: Kitty Scott, 16-year-old Brit- 
ish girl, who married Prince Hareum Al 
Raschid Abbasi, son of the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur; in the Nawab’s palace in 
India. “I expected some jewelry, but not 
nearly as much as all this,” Kitty wrote 
her mother back in London, “sparkling 
diamonds, watches, necklaces, sapphires, 
rubies, and a sweet little gold brooch.” 


Seught: Repeal of the witchcraft act of 
1735 which provides punishment for per- 
sons who pretend to have the powers of 
witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, or con- 
juration “whereby ignorant persons are 
frequently deluded or defrauded”; in the 
House of Commons, London. 


Died: Eart Batpwin or Bewn ey, 80; 
who as Stanley Baldwin, thrice Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister of Britain, led the 
government through three major crises—a 
general strike, an economic crisis, and the 
abdication of King Edward VIII; in Lon- 
don, Dec. 14. 7 

Antuony Hat, 53, former Shropshire 
police inspector, who preferred to be 
known as King Anthony I, pre- 
tender to the British throne as a “di- 
rect descendant” of King Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn; in Little 
Dewchurch, England, Dec. 12. Hall 
once ordered King George. V into 
“exile,” proclaimed the return of the 
American colonies to Britain, and 
issued one-pound notes in his own 
currency. He left no heirs. 

Henry James, 68, author of Pu- 
litzer Prize biography, “Charles W. 
Eliot,” son of William James, philos- 
opher, and nephew of Henry James, 
novelist; in New York, Dee. 18. 
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The Baby Doctors 


Newsweek’s Medicine editor, Mar- 
guerite Clark, went to Dallas last week to 
cover the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. Her 
report follows: 


Local and long-distance telephone serv- 
ices to Dallas were clogged with urgent 
“please call” messages. Some 1,200 of the 
country’s 3,500 child specialists were gath- 
ered in the Texas metropolis for the pediat- 
rics meeting. And between brilliant ses- 
sions reporting new developments in child 
care, many a baby doctor had to carry on 
his home work with practical advice by 
wire or telephone on what to do about 
Johnny’s sore throat or Ruth’s impetigo. 

That there were not enough pediatri- 
cians to provide adequate child care in the 
United States was no news to these over- 
workefl men. But what shocked even the 
most informed public-health authority was 
the true story, told for the first time, of 
how and where these child specialists prac- 
tice their profession. The grim facts were 
revealed in the publication of a nation- 
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these’ men practice in cities of more than 
50,000 population, where the income rate is 
high and the hospital facilities are suffi- 
cient. 
P Although more than one-third of Ameri- 
can children live in isolated rural areas, 
there are only four pediatricians who prac- 
tice in such communities. Farm boys and 
girls get less than half the medical help 
they need. Youngsters in and near cities 
receive almost double the hospital care, 
twice the visits with specialists, and four 
times the care from pediatricians as do 
the farm children. 
> In the-absence of pediatricians, 75 per 
cent of the medical care of children is 
given by the general practitioner. Infor- 
mation taken directly from the doctors’ 
questionnaires sent out in this study shows 
that almost half of these family doctors 
have had no hospital training in child care, 
and that of all the pediatricians in private 
practice more than a quarter have had no 
pediatric “internship, or less than a year 
of internship on a pediatric hospital serv- 
ice following graduation from medical 
school. 

Faced with the gravity of this crisis, the 
Academy of Pediatrics has already set up a 





Not enough baby doctors: Map highlights scarcity worrying the profession 
tw) d p o o ¢ ? <=] 


wide study of child health, conducted by 
the Academy of Pediatrics assisted by the 
United States Public Health Service and 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Seareity: Although the details of the 
completed survey, costing $1,000,000 and 
covering every county and community in 
the United States, will not be available 
until next summer, data from eight repre- 
sentative states—Alabama, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, Illinois, 
North Carolina, and the District of Co- 
lumbia combined with Maryland—were 
fully analyzed and presented to the visit- 
ing pediatricians: 
> One-third of the baby doctors in the 
United States are in New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. Three-fourths of 
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continuing body called the Committee for 
Improvement of Child Health, with a full- 
time staff under Dr. James L. Wilson of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., which will dig deeper 
into these findings to see that deplorable 
results are turned into a vigorous, active 
program for improved health care for all 
children. 

The Infant Psyche: While childhood’s 
emotional problems belong properly in the 
field of psychiatry, pediatricians are in the 
best strategic position to recognize symp- 
toms in the early years, which, if not 
treated, may result in unhappiness, malad- 
justment, or even a severe psychosis. 

In this round-table discussion, Dr. 
Arnold Gesell of the Yale Child Develop- 
ment Clinic, silver-haired dean of child- 


behavior study in the United States, of- 
fered the visiting pediatricians a yardstick 
for measuring the growth capacity of any 
child, normal, backward, or defective. 

“We need to understand the develop- 
ment of each child—the blind, deaf, men- 
tally retarded, the cerebral-palsy victim,” 
he said. “We must set his standard scien- 
tifically but not cold-bloodedly, out of our 
knowledge of what such a child is capable 
of doing at a specific ave.” 

The parental role in early infancy pro- 
voked a lively discussion among the doc- 
tors. In the early ’20s, mothers and fathers 
were bombarded with rigid rules and rezu- 
lations. Unless they carried out the pro- 
fessional “thou shalt nots” they failed as 
parents. This meant frantic nagging, agi- 
tation, and coercion, and in the process 
the child was squelched, kept unhealthily 
dependent, made to feel guilty, and de- 
prived of a chance to develop his identity. 

Better knowledge of child psychology 
has caused an about-face, Dr. Leo Kanner 
of Johns Hopkins University told the pedi- 
atricians. “The rooming arrangement of 
young babies witlt their mother, the intro- 
duction of on-demand feeding, the gener- 
osity of mothers who now pick up and 
fondle their babies are all departures from 
medical obsession. Mothers are no longer 
required to stay awake all night to jerk 
thumbs out of infant mouths. Doctors are 
no longer the kill-joys and spreaders of 
undiluted gloom that some used to be. 
They really don’t mind now if a mother 
and child enjoy each other.” 

What Is a Problem Child? The 
model child, polite, obliging, industrious, 
the pride of parents and teachers, may be 
building up to a psychiatric upheaval much 
more damaging than that often expected 
in the aggressive, boisterous youngster, 
Dr. Kanner explained. 

Take the case history of Herbert S., a 
submissive, brilliant young bookworm, who 
recited long poems, won oratorical con- 
tests, used big words, and had, according 
to his proud parents, “a research mind.” 


‘At 15, Herbert, who read treatises on 


astronomy and psychology, filled a note- 
book with vague warnings about death 
and the world’s end, hid in a cellar, 
screamed for days, and kicked his mother. 
The model boy had never caused his par- 
ents a day’s worry. Yet he had been a 
target for overprotection and overanxiety 
that eventually caused a mental collapse. 

Gerald F., another “perfect child,” was 
an only son with an I.Q. of 124. At 12, he 
began to stutter, his face twitched, and he 
was obsessed with abnormal fears. In an 
interview with Dr. Kanner, he repeated 
over and over again how much he owed 
to his parents. Later, he confessed that no 
matter how hard he tried, he had never 
been quite the good, nice, clever boy his 
mother and father wanted. Bursting into 
tears, he summed up his life’s experience 
by admitting that he has been “reared in a 
courthouse by a judge rather than in a 
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home by parents.” Parental perfection- 
ism, by setting up expectations impossible 
to reach, had driven Gerald into a severe 
illness. 

On the more optimistic side of the child 
psychiatry picture was the showing of a 
special motion picture, called “The Prob- 
lem Child,” made under the auspices of 


‘the Academy of Pediatrics and shown for 


the first time to visiting pediatricians. 
Later it will be available for women’s 
clubs and child health associations. 

The heroine of the film is Sandra, aged 2, 
presumably a problem child. The little 
girl, who is a real patient of the psychia- 
trist who arranged the film, is alert, active, 
bursting with curiosity, and “into every- 
thing.” Taken to the psychiatrist by her 
alarmed parents, she is instantly recognized 
as a thoroughly normal child. At 2, she is 
simply showing off the intelligence, self- 
confidence, and animal spirits that come 
from doing things when she is ready for 
them, such as smiling, feeding herself, 
running, and, of course, making mistakes. 
She is in good health, mentally and phys- 
ically. Reassured, her parents leave the 
doctor with the knowledge that while 
Sandra will not be easy to live with, she 
will, if she maintains her present growth 
and development, grow into a happy, use- 
ful woman. 

Other highlights of the meeting: 
> While the effectiveness of the new pneu- 
monia vaccine for children has not yet 
been demonstrated, Dr. Wallace Sako of 
the Children’s Clinic, New Orleans, has 
had good results with the influenza A and 
B vaccine given to children in two doses a 
week apart. Dr. Sako prescribes the 
diphtheria-tetanus vaccine in the second 
half of the first year, smallpox vaccine any 
time during the first year, and typhoid 
immunization in certain geographic areas 
—such as the Deep South—even below 2 
years of age. 
> To little victims of arsenic indigestion, 
caused by eating arsenic-sprayed fruit, 
licking wallpaper, or swallowing insect 
poisoning, Drs. Norman C. Woody and 
John T. Kometani of New Orleans are 
giving doses of BAL (British anti-lewisite), 
the chemical discovered during the second 
world war as an antidote against deadly 
gases (NEwswEEK, Dec. 10, 1945). The 
New Orleans doctors have treated 40 such 
patients with satisfactory results. BAL, 
they reported, is harmless enough to be 
used in babies who are merely suspected 
of having arsenic poisoning. 


Anthrax From Elephants 


A 59-year-old Connecticut man, who 
worked in a piano-key factory, noticed a 
small pimple on the right side of his face. 
The next morning he shaved as usual, but 
later consulted a doctor because the pimple 
had grown worse. He was told to bathe 
the inflamed spot with an antiseptic solu- 
tion and to take penicillin by mouth. Three 
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International 
Poster Boy: Terry Tullos, polio 
victim from Laurel, Miss., has 
been chosen to symbolize suffer- 
ers in behalf of the 1948 March 
of Dimes campaign. Stricken 
in 1945, he is now recovering. 


days later, he was admitted to a Hartford 
hospital, almost unconscious. After five 
hours, he died. 

In the postmortem examination, culture 
from the dead m@h’s spinal fluid was iden- 
tified as the deadly anthrax bacillus. Since 
anthrax in man is almost always contract- 
ed from infected animals or animal prod- 
ucts, elaborate tests were immediately 
set up to determine the source in this case. 
Blood examination of the patient’s cat 
ruled out that animal, and he had had no 
recent contact with other animals. Neither 
had he worked with leather, wool, or hair. 

Finally, it was discovered that the man’s 
job involved cutting elephant tusks with 
an electric saw, and samples of his ivory 
scraps were collected. Of ten pigs inocu- 
lated with specimens prepared from the 
tusk samples, nine died of anthrax within 
24 hours. 

Although anthrax in elephants has been 
reported in Europe, Asia, and Africa, this 
case, described last week in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association by Drs. 
Roy M. Seideman and Kenneth M. Wheel- 
er of Hartford, appears to be the first in- 
stance of human infection in the United 
States that has been traced to the animals. 

Until some method is devised for steri- 
lizing tusks without altering the physical 
quality of the ivory, or until regulations 
are instituted to protect piano-key work- 
ers, the Hartford doctors emphasize the 
importance of looking for anthrax symp- 
toms when examining skin lesions in any 
employe who handles elephant tusks. 
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The Carnegie Institution 


When Andrew Carnegie offered $10,- 
000,000 to President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1901 to establish a scientific foundation, 
headlines burst into flame. Newspapers 
from New York to Needles, Calif., said 
the steel magnate wanted to bribe Teddy 
into halting the antitrust drive. Others 
branded the offer a brazen publicity stunt. 
Finley Peter Dunne, creator of “Mr. 
Dooley,” grumbled that “when Carnegie 
drops a dollar, it makes a noise like a 
waiter falling downstairs with a tray full 
of dishes.” 

Despite the clamor, Roosevelt and Car- 
negie quickly settled the matter over the 
luncheon table, and thus was the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington born. In 1904 
it was incorporated by Congress, with the 
stipulation that “the particular business 
and objects of the corporation shall be to 
encourage, in the broadest and most lib- 
eral manner, investigation, research, and 
discovery.” 

To the surprise of many scientists and 
the discomfiture ef Mr. Dooley, the Car- 
negie Institution has done just that. Its 
astronomers survey the universe through 
the world’s largest telescope. Its explorers 
have dug up ancient civilizations in many 
parts of the world. It sponsored Luther 
Burbank’s classic cross-breeding of plants. 
Meanwhile, Andrew Carnegie kept hands 
off, leaving the management to a board of 
trustees. 

Empire of Research: Last week the 
trustees gathered for their annual meeting 
under an amiable picture of Andrew Car- 
negie, in the red-carpeted board room of 
the institution’s gray-limestone building 
in Washington. They were charged with 
responsibility for a scientific empire that 
has astronomical observatories and a plant 
biology laboratory in California, a genetics 
experiment station on Long Island, an 
embryology department in Baltimore, ex- 
tensive research facilities in Washington, 
and numerous separate research projects 
in and out of the United States. The insti- | 
“tution has assets of $46,293,000 and an 
operating budget of about $1,300,000 a 
year. 

The trustees reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the year—the first back-to-normal 
year since the war, when the institution 
went all out for such military projects as 
atomic energy, radar, and the proximity 
fuse. : 

One of the Carnegie Institution’s most 
persistent studies, from the beginning, has 
concerned the earth’s magnetism. Work by 
ground survey parties, ships, and earth- 
bound observatories hasn’t yet answered 
the fundamental question of why the earth 
is a magnet. 

Oddly enough, it was an astronomer at 
the Carnegie Institution’s Mount Wilson 
Observatory, Dr. Horace Babcock, who 
came up with this year’s freshest clue to 
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the mystery by measuring the magnetism 
of rotating stars. This evoked a theory by 
a British scientist, P. M.S. Blackett, that 
the earth, sun, and stars are magnetized 
by their rotation (NEWSWEEK, June 2). 

In exchange for this gift from astron- 
omy, the Carnegie Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism has made important ob- 
servations on cosmi¢ rays, which indicate 
that the sun may be one source of them. 
Carnegie astronomers, meanwhile, are get- 
ting ready to scan the skies with the new 
200-inch telescope on Mount Palomar, 
operated jointly with the California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

True to Andrew Carnegie’s original in- 
structions, the institution’s 300 scientists 
are given the widest freedom in their 
work. Although salaries are below those 
of top scientists at the big universities, the 
prestige, freedom, and grade-A equipment 
of Carnegie attract—and hold—some of 
the nation’s most brilliant researchers. 


Mercury Yardstick | 


A platinum-iridium bar one meter long, 
housed in a vault of the National Bureau 
of Standards, is the official standard of 
length for the United States. It cannot 
possibly be wrong—by legal definition. 
But scientists need a less unwieldy stand- 
ard of measurement, one that can be re- 
produced in different laboratories, and that 
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A cameraman with an observational 
bent recorded this four-act animal skit at the zoo 
in Melbourne. The lion cub at left has just become 


is based on a law of nature rather than a 
government edict. 

In the bureau’s spectroscopy section last 
week, Dr. William F. Meggers worked 
with a new kind of lamp giving out green 
light so pure in color that its wave length 
—21 millionths of an inch—could be con- 
verted into a standard of distance accu- 
rate to one part in 1,000,000,000. The Bu- 
reau' of Standards hopes that this may 
become “an ultimate standard of length.” 

The lamp employs the glowing vapor 
of a kind of mercury more valuable than 
gold. This mercury, a pure isotope with 
an atomic weight of 198, is manufactured 
by atomic alchemy, and the raw material 
is gold. Curiously enough, the process 
reverses the efforts of the medieval al- 
chemists who tried to transmute mercury 
into gold. The new process uses neutrons, 
instead of the mythical philosopher’s stone, 
to transmute gold into mercury. 

Meggers got the idea of the mercury 
Standard in 1931, but there was no way 
of separating the mixed isotopes found in 
natural mercury. Eleven years later he 
sent 40 ounces of government gold to the 
University of California, where neutron 
bombardment in the cyclotron converted 
some of it into pure mercury 198. 

Later the gold was transferred to the 
Oak Ridge atomic pile, where the heavy 
stream of neutrons produced 60 milligrams 
of the special mercury. Méggers is now 


experimenting with a glass tube the size 
of a cigarette, in which the mercury vapor 
gives off its perfect green glow when sub- 
jected to high-frequency radio waves. 

The Bureau of Standards plans to pro- 
duce the little lamps in quantity and mail 
them out to laboratories that wish to 
check their measurements against the ul- 
timate standard. 


Are We Lagging? 


The end of the war left the United 
States with the world’s greatest collection 
of modern industrial plants and well- 
equipped scientific laboratories, to which 
much has been added since. Are we sure 
to keep this position? Two of the adminis- 
trative leaders in American science warned 
last week that it won’t be automatic. 

“One of the dangers facing us is over- 
confidence,” said Dr. Edward U. Condon, 
director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. For illustrations of pride preceding 
fall he cited the examples of Germany and 
Britain. 

Germany had a position of international 
prominence in science in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and the early part 
of the twentieth, “yet we now know how 
misguided and superficial were their efforts 
in the direction of atomic energy.” 

Britain’s current economic dilemma fol- 
lows a century of leadership in industrial- 
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acquainted with a rubber ball, but his fun seems 
hardly to impress his playmate. Mama also appears 
dour, no doubt figuring that cubs will be cubs. 
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i..-USED THE RAILROAD TODAY ? 


Yes you did! Everybody does, every day: 

Even if you haven’t ridden for years, you 
have today bought something that has been 
railroad freight. 

Whatever makes railroads cheaper to run, easier 
to maintain—a more profitable operation—helps 
to pull down the cost of hundreds of thousands 
of other things. Aleoa Aluminum does this. 

The lightness of aluminum makes it possible 
for an engine to pull 66 cars instead of 60. That 
saves money. The nonrusting quality of alumi- 


ALCOA First In ALUMINUM 


num removes the need of painting freight cars. 
That saves money. Aluminum tank and hopper 
cars last years and years longer. That saves money. 

Have you seen the gleaming bright aluminum 
interiors of the new trains? Just the sheer, gay 
beauty of them makes people want to ride. Take 
a look inside some day. All the biggest and old- 
est lines have new aluminum cars now. You'll 
be seeing more and more of them. ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 1870 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 54: cities. 











Artist-— Mervin Jules, native of Maryland 


MARYLAND — annual purchases: $17 billion — mostly packaged. 
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ization. “This leadership,” said Condon, 
“had lulled the British into accepting this 
preeminence almost as a law of nature, 
and progress in modernization of facilities 
and in mass-production technique was not 
pursued vigorously.” 

The Lesson: The United States, Con- 
don argued, should learn the lesson and 
“never take for granted future achieve- 
ments on the basis of past performances.” 
Speaking before the American Council of 
Commercial Laboratories, Condon, who 
came to his government job from the 


| Westinghouse Research Laboratories, re- 
ey minded his listeners that while this nation 
has been outstanding in applying science. 

“we have not been outstanding in basic 


scientific discoveries or theory.” 

That thought was documented by Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, talking 
to a group of alumni last week. America, 
he pointed out, was long on invention and 
engineering but short on fundamental dis- 
covery. “In the field of nuclear science and 
atomic power,” he recalled, “out of say a 
dozen of the fundamental ideas, some nine 
or ten have come from Europe, including 
the original discoveries of radioactivity, of 
artificial transformation of chemical ele- 
ments, and of nuclear fission.” 

Why? One reason, Compton thought, 
was the emphasis our schools place on the 
completion of formal course work. “Some 
way to fire the most gifted students with a 

burning curiosity and a driving enthusiasm 
for their subject, as against the passing of 
successive lessons with high grades, is still 
to be achieved on a satisfactory scale,” he 
concluded. 


New Comet 


Residents of the Southern Hemisphere, 
from South Africa to Australia, had a sky 
show last week that many astronomers 
got up before dawn to witness and photo- 
graph: One of the most brilliant comets of 
this century, with an orange-colored head 
brighter than most stars and a slightly 
curved tail as long as the apparent distance 
between the points of the Big Dipper. 

Dr. John Jackson, His Majesty’s as- 
tronomer at the Royal Observatory at the 
Cape of Good Hope, called it “one of the 
greatest events of astronomy,” but such 
enthusiasm was not widely shared. The 
main thing science has learned about com- 
ets is that they are not very important. 

In ancient times it was natural for men 
to get excited about supernatural omens 
when some new blob or streak invaded the 
eternal nocturnal pattern of moon, planets, 
and stars. But comets are now dismissed 
as insignificant collections of matter trav- 
eling through space under the influence of 
the sun’s gravitation. The sweeping tail, 
which often looks as if it had been painted 
by an airbrush, is in fact dispersed dust 
and gas blown out over millions of miles 
by the pressure of the sun’s radiation. 
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it tracks down the water in your gas tank, blends 
it with the gas so-it’s burned off! 
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it banishes fuel-line freeze-ups... 


it cleans your fuel system. 






it gives you s-m-0-0-t-h motor performance— 
stops stalls, stops sputter, stops trouble. 


it’s a cinch to use. just pour! 


it’s a nifty, thr-r-ifty gift 
for your car... 
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Your NORWAY dealer has néw NORWAY 
DRY-EX now. Get yours for a Bonnie 
Christmas and a Happy New Year of driving 
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Microphonic Doldrums 


It was so quiet in the radio industry last 
week that the time salesmen seemed to be 
sitting in wait for Santa Claus to slide 
down an antenna. Indeed, the business 


would welcome a_ well-equipped Santa. 
For while its 1947 tree was. still ex- 


pensively trimmed, it was with the same 
old baubles that have decorated it many a 
past Christmas. 

At the top, seemingly as always, hung 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Bob Hope, Ed- 
gar Bergen, Jack Benny, the Lux Radio 
Theater, and the 22-year-old act of Amos 
’n’ Andy. The bits of tinsel and glitter that 
radio calls quizzes, audience participation, 
soap operas, mystery and dramatic shows 
were scattered as usual in the lower 
branches. Under the tree where the pres- 
ents lie were not gifts from the Santa of 
the microphone but those that radio was 
giving itself. Some of them were very, 
very old. And on the top of the heap 
were a few last-minute boxes. Nobody 
krew whether they were gifts to listeners 
—or booby traps: 
> Fred Allen, whose fifteen-year-old show 
was drawing some critical slings, put Rus- 
sell Maloney to work as a script writer, A 
New Yorker magazine stalwart from 1934 
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to 1945, he was hired to help give Allen’s 
waning radio wit the needle. 
> A 129-page survey, inspired by CBS and 
carried out by two research consultants, 
claimed positively that the soap opera Big 
Sister (CBS, 1-1:15 p.m., EST) was (1) 
“psychologically beneficial to listeners in- 
dividually” and (2) of value to society “by 
reaffirming the strength, stability, and 
sanctity of the family.” 
P James Caesar Petrillo left a package 
labeled “do not open until Jan. 31.” It 
was, the networks hoped, a peaceable 
renegotiation of the networks* contract 
with the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, which would guarantee network 
music as usual in 1948. 
> CBS suddenly decided to make available 
its twenty years of scripts to the film in- 
dustry. This solid decision came with “| Hol- 
ly wood | facing substantial budget cuts,” the 
network said. Not sure what part of its 
“treasure trove” the movies might buy, 
CBS happily added that it had rediscovered 
some old scripts worthy of rebroadcast. 
By the Wayside: Thus the stack of 
gifts was topped by the fact that old radio 
is still good enough for 1948—and perhaps 
even the movies. But what might have 
been the prize packages had never made 
the Christmas tree: 
> Comedians Henry Jack 


Morgan and 






































TUNES IN HOPEFULLY 
ON THE SOAP OPERA- 
AGONIES OF AGNES, 
DEDICATED To EVERY 
WOMAN WHO HAS 
WALLOWED IN MISERY 





BECOMES CONCERN- 
ED WHEN AGNES 15 

YEAR OLD DAUGHTER 
JANE PLANS To ELOPE 
WITH SCARFACE MIKE, 
NOTORIOUS GANGSTER 











1S INDIGNANT WHEN 
SCARFACE THREATENS 
To HAVE AGNES 
FIRED UNLESS SHE 
AGREES To THE 
MARRIAGE 























STIFLES SOB WHEN 
AGNES LOSES JOB 
SCRUBBING FLOORS 
IN PENTAGON BLDG. 
(SCARFACE HAS IN- 
FLUENCE IN POLITICAL 
CIRCLES) 


42-10- 

















GIVES WAY COMPLETE- 
LY TO HER EMOTIONS 
WHEN JANE AND 
SCARFACE STAND 
BEFORE JUSTICE FOR 
MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


Copyright, 1947, New York Herald Tribune tne 




















HAS NICE, SATISFAC- 
ToRY CRY AS ANNOUN- 
CER SAYS:“AND THERE WE 
LEAVE THE AGONIES 
OF AGNES UNTIL To- 
MORROW AT THE if 
SAME TIME. WV l 








It was a dullish year in radio, but the soap operas go tearfully on 





Maloney to Allen’s rescue 


Paar, in 1946 and 1947, had shown them- 
selves as fresh in humor as they were 
young in years. But on Christmas Eve the 
two men on whom listeners had pinned 
hopes for a rejuvenation of radio comedy 
will sit by an empty stocking. That night 
Morgan is losing his sponsor and Paar 
may be dropped from the air. 
P In the fall, the National Association of 
Broadcasters wrapped up a new and need- 
ed “Standards of Practice” to guide radio 
on the narrow boundary between good pub- 
lic service and entertaiment, and the ex- 
cesses of commercialism (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 29). But only last month the code 
was rejected by the industry as too tough. 
And yet with all this—the old, the weak, 
and the tiny touches of new—Stanley 
Glaser, manager of the Avco Manufactur- 
ing Corp.’s radio and television division, 
predicted last week that in 1948 Americans 
might well spend $1,000,000,000 on new 
radio and television receivers. 


Television Osears 


The 300 broadcasters and advertisers 
who crowded into the Television Broad- 
casters Association’s annual clinic in New 
York last week were most-fascinated by a 
movie screen among all the video gadgets 
on display—a screen that mirrored not 
regular movies but television films. 

This was the end product of an “inter- 
mediate” television system, developed after 
some ten years of work by Paramount 
Pictures. Using the system, it is possible 
to photograph images from a television re- 
ceiver, process them, and put them on the 
movie-size. screen—all within 66 seconds. 

While this tomorrow’s-television-today 
won't go before the public until the movie 
industry gets ready to install it, the TBA 
did have four awards for outstanding video 
work in 1947. Two went to advertisers for 
“contributions to commercial television 
programming.” The winners were the 
Ford Motor Co. and the American To- 
bacco Co., both heavy investors in tele- 
vision commercials. 

William C. Eddy, director of television 
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Only Southern Pacific offers you 
a trip like this... 
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New Orleans, San Antonio, El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, Palm 


Springs, Hollywood...all in a single mainline roundtrip west. 


In planning your winter vacation this year, think of Southern Pacific. Our 
Sunset and Golden State Route trains provide the only mainline service to 
Tucson, Phoenix, Palm Springs and other resort and guest ranch centers 
in the west and southwest. On your S. P. roundtrip ticket, you can travel 
both routes—see twice as much—for no extra rail fare rae most eastern 
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New Orleans. Here are world-famous restaurants, spectacular celebrations 
(Sugar Bowl Football Classic, Mardi Gras, ete.) and Old World romance. 
(There’s a special coast-to-coast Pullman service via the Sunset Limited for 
eastern seaboard residents who want to go straight through.) You'll speed 
across Texas to El Paso with its sidetrips to Juarez (in Old Mexico) and 
Carlsbad Caverns, then on to Tucson and Phoenix, heart of the Southern 
Arizona resort and guest ranch country. Next comes Palm Springs with its 


81° winter days and cool nights. At the end of the line is Hollywood with 
its glamor, stars and radio shows. 

Returning home, you can travel the direct Golden State Route, famous 
low-altitude way from Los Angeles or San Diego to Chicago via Phoenix 
and Tucson, or on one of our other Scenic Routes (see map). For more 
details about this trip (or other Southern Pacific trips via San Francisco), 


mail the coupon. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 


and midwestern places. You'll ride in fine, fast, comfortable trains. 
Going, you can head straight for sunshine and the old south—first stop 


COMING SOON! The new, faster 
streamlined, extra fare 


GOLDEN STATE. 






L. C. IOAS, Dept. NW-121 

310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me, free, the booklet(s) I have 
checked. () Southern Arizona & Southwestern 
Ranches and Resorts ( ) Sunset Route in Natural 
Color () Palm Springs. 


Name. 





Address 





City & Zone State. 
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Punching out phenomenal quantities of 
electric motor laminations—such as these— 
is only one of many thousands of benefits 





to industry from Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide, the miracle metal of amazing 
long life. 


Hard dies to please “die-hards” 


— records for long life in 
the metal stamping field is an 
everyday feat with the hardest metal 
made by man—Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide. 

Take electric motor laminations like 
those above, for instance. On jobs of 
this nature, Carboloy punches and dies 
produce up to 2 million pieces between 
grinds—40 times more than dies pre- 
viously used—enough to convince even 
the most “die-hard,” cost-conscious pro- 
duction executive. 


industry's greatest cost-cutter 
Carboloy often outwears common 
metals by as much as 100 times or 
more on tough die jobs. 
In sheet metal blanking and forming 
dies, cutting tools, or in wear-proofing 
machine parts, Carboloy is the greatest 
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HARDEST 


BOLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 
METAL 


single cost-cutting factor modern 
industry has known. Here's why: 
1.Carboloy commonly triples 
the output of both men and 
machines. 


2.1t regularly increases the 
quality of products. 
3.1t cuts, forms or draws the 
toughest, most abrasive mod- 
ern alloys with accuracy and 
speed previously unknown. 
Think what these important advan- 
tages can do for you today! 
Accept this challenge! 
It's 10 to 1 there is a place for Carboloy 
in your plant. Let our engineers show 
how you can put this amazing metal 
to work profitably in your business. 


Carboloy Company, inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


© 1947 carsovoy co, 
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at Station WBKB in Chicago, received an 
award for “application of a technical im- 
provement to television programming.” 
By using existing microwave equipment, 
Eddy had brought the Chicago audience 
Notre Dame’s football games played at 
South Bend, Il. 

But the most important award of the 
day went to Dr. Frank G. Back for “tech- 
nical improvement to television program- 
ming.” Back had developed the Zoomar 
lens, which permits one camera to follow 
all action instantaneously, thus eliminating 
many of the jerky motions created when 
a close-up camera shot switches to a long 
shot by another camera. The lens would 
do much to create the smoother pictures 
and consequent better programs that tele- 
vision needs. 





By Courtesy of Petrillo 


Thanks to James, Caesar Petrillo, the 
American Broadcasting Co. can look for- 
ward to relief from a heavy financial bur- 
den—at least temporarily. For 21 years 
the network has broadcast the Boston 
Symphony programs. But the orchestra’s 
expense and its selective listeners have 
made it poor sponsor bait. And except for 
a few advertisers who have carried the 
broadcast for short times, the network 
has footed the bill. 

Last week, ABC announced that begin- 
ning Jan. 13 the symphony was available 
for local sponsorship. Not until last month 
had Petrillo permitted music on programs 
which have several local instead of one 
national advertiser (NEWSWEEK. Dec. 8). 
Then he lifted the ban—for trial purposes 
until Jan. 31. . 

Naturally, ABC is hoping that Petrillo 
won't clamp down again. And he has good 
reason not to. For his 100-odd American 
Federation of Musicians members in the 
Boston Symphony will make more money 
with a sponsored show than on a sustainer. 


Kentucky vs. Radio 


The State of Kentucky and radio in 
general were at distinct odds last week. 
Charging that radio stations and networks 
were public utilities and should be taxed 
accordingly, Kentucky sued the four na- 
tional networks, the Keystone Broadcast- 
ing System, and sixteen Kentucky sta- 
tions for $1,150,090 in back franchise, 
gross receipts, and income taxes. 

While the networks pondered the case, 
William Walden, Kentucky’s special at- 
torney, outlined his contention: that net- 
works derive a large part of their net in- 
come from business done and _ property 
located in Kentucky, and thus were liable 
for a 4 per cent tax on that business as 
well as 3 per cent on gross receipts 
from the state’s “furnishing the ways and 
means for the transmission of the voice 
or of messages.” 
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Take Those 


“One-Way Papers 
Off Your Payroll! 


Your business writing and record papers 
should be able to carry a full load of traffic 
back and forth through the daily channels 
of your business. They'll impede efficiency 
and progress unless they are fortified with 
the heavy-service features possessed by 
papers made with new cofton fibres. 

Only new-cotton-fibre-content papers, such 
as made by Gilbert, have the broad range 
of strength and life to stand up under the 
service loads of daily hard usage, time, and 
destructive elements. 

New cotton fibres make Gilbert Quality 
Papers serve more steadily and dependably, 
look more powerful and impressive, and 








GILBERT LANCASTER BOND 
100% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


Parchment-like beauty ... 
has a crisp new bank-note 
crackle and unique cockle 
finish. Exceptional perma- 
nence and erasability. 


GILBERT BOND 
25% NEW COTTON FIBRE 
Highly superior to papers 
containing no cotton fibres, 
yet costing little more. Tub- 
sized, air-dried, cockle finish. 

Exceptional brightness. 


GILBERT RESOURCE BOND 
50% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


Excellent for letterheads, 
envelopes, forms and other 
business writing and record 
requirements. Tub-sized, 
air-dried cockle finish, 


THE GILBERT 
QUALITY PAPER LINE 
includes new-cotton-fibre- 
content bonds, ledgers, index 
bristols, onionskins, safety 
and industrial papers, forall 
vour business writing needs, 


GILB 


FOR EVERY 








deliver more prestige than 2on-cotton-fibre- 
content papers. 


Gilbert new-cotton-fibre papers erase more 
easily, without telltale fuzz or mar, thereby 
eliminating rewrites, chance for error, and 
paper waste. Gilbert new-cotton-fibre 
papers can stand more abuse, are tougher 
and much longer-lived. 


Take those “one-way” non-cotton-fibre 
papers off your payroll. Get the wide-span 
performance of new cotton fibres in Gilbert 
Quality Papers ... bonds, ledgers, vellums 
and safety paper. Your printer, lithographer, 
engraver or Gilbert Quality Merchant can 
prove how you will get much more return 
from your investment in the Gilbert line. 



































































































This Gilbert RADI ANCE OND 


water-mark identifies a radiantly 
beautiful 75% new-cotton-fibre bond 
paper. It is the largest selling paper 
in its class, because of the distinc- 
tive, attractive business stationery 
it assures. 
Gilbert Radiance Bond is outstandingly im- 
pressive... its handsome appearance will 
lend new prestige and inspire more attention 
to your business stationery and its message. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY ¢ Menasha, Wis. 
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THE COMPLIMENT NO OTHER GIFT CAN PAY...To your father, husband or friend, a gift of Lord 


Calvert means more than fine whiskey... it cordially expresses your esteem for him: “Season’s Greetings 


to a Man of Distinction!’? Now available in a luxurious holiday package, together with a special gift card. 


Ye CG eof, Piistinctior. LORD CALVERT 


A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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Giveaway’s Triumph 


In Pasadena, Calif., The Star-News and 
its late sister The Post once enjoyed a 
monopoly. Then in 1933, Emer D. Bates, 
a onetime chauffeur, took his life savings 
of $8,000 and started The Pasadena In- 
dependent as a giveaway weekly (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 28, 1944) . 

The Independent lost $10,000 before it 
started to make newspaper history as one 
of the biggest little moneymakers in the 
business. Successively, it grew from a 
weekly to a twice-weekly, then a thrice- 
weekly. Finally it achieved a four-day 
status. It grew with a folksy approach 
(“your paper,” it constantly told its read- 
ers), with civic boosting and crusades, 
with such features as a radio page that 
listed programs when all other dailies in 
the area cut them out. . 

Last week The Independent felt like 
crowing. For the past several years it 
has netted about $100,000 yearly, much 
of which has poured back into the paper. 
In the first ten months of 1947 it printed 
4,880,481 lines of classified advertising, 
more than any seven-day daily west of 
Chicago; its combined linage, display and 
classified, of 9,500,000 up to Nov. 1 would 
make many a larger paper drool. Its cir- 
culation, once unpaid, now was up to a 
paid $2,754 on week days, within 500 of 
the rival Star-News’s. 


Proudly, The Independent announced © 





THE PRESS 





that beginning Jan. 1 it would publish five 
days a week instead of four, thus becom- 
ing officially a daily. “Your paper” has 
arrived, The Independent told its readers. 
“Before the month is out . . . the whole 
country is going to know about the new 
Independent.” 


The Editor Distastes 


Through the city room of The Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune stalked Executive 
Editor Gideon D. Seymour, obviously on 
the warpath. At the picture desk he threw 
down a tear sheet from the Sunday 
Tribune’s roto section and roared at Asso- 
ciate Picture Editor John Cotton: 

“This is the most atrocious misuse of 
the English ianguage I have ever seen.” 
Seymour pointed to the cutlines over a 
picture spread which featured Lana Turner 
in the baseball scenes from Hollywood’s 
version of the Sinclair Lewis novel “Cass 
Timberlane.” Part of the caption read: 

. . . Starring in the game that he 
[Lewis] distastes . . .” 

“Distaste,” boomed Seymour to the city 
room, “is a noun, not a verb. Everyone 
knows that.” Then, fixing a cold eye on 
Cotton: “Wanna bet?” 

Cotton looked sheepishly away and an- 
swered: “No.” But he recovered enough 
to hunt up Webster’s unabridged. A few 
minutes later, strolling leisurely back 
through the city room to Seymour’s desk, 
he plopped down the dictionary, opened it 
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Bystander: Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher of The Chicago 
Tribune, steps aside for pickets in first printers’ strike ever called 
against The Tribune. Five other Chicago dailies also are struck. 
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Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


M°? DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 


To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 

Buy Polident at drug stores and drug 
counters everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse ... 
and it’s ready to use. 
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Courp your business make more 
profit . . . if you had more operating 
cash? Whether you need thousands or 
millions, you'll find that our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan gives you 
more money, is more flexible, more 
liberal, more conducive to progress 
and profit. 


Send today for our book, ‘‘A 
Better Way to Finance Your Business:’ 
Learn how little money costs, how 
much more you can get, how long you 
can use it. Learn why manufacturers 
and wholesalers have used our plan 
to a total of more than ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in the past 


five years. Write or. A BETTER wa 
O FINA 
phone the nearest Com- YOUR Business 


mercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore 2 @ New York 17 «& Chicago 6 = 


Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, 


Ore. . . . and other local offices in more than 300 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


» Cuyplus S8O.000.009 
Capital and Surplus 0) 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 
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Executive Epitor EATING CROW 
(A DISH WHICH HE GREATLY DISTASTES) 

















SEE JOHN COTTON FOR DETAILS 4 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Seymour ordered the crow and ate it 





to “distaste,” and beamed like a cat full 
of cream.* 
_ “Gad, I never would have believed it.” 
stammered Seymour. “Do you want me 
to apologize?” “A very good idea,” Cot- 
ton replied. 

Last week, on The Star and Tribune’s 
bulletin board appeared cartoonist Roy 
Justus’s drawing (ordered by Seymour) 
of Seymour eating crow. “A dish which he 
greatly distastes,” the caption read (see 
picture). The staff chuckled. So did Gid 
Seymour, able to laugh at himself. 


Columnist Romanoff 


To Mike Romanoff, the clown prince of 
phonies, nothing is impossible. As the most 
charming fraud of the age Romanoff (born 
Harry F. Gerguson in New York) has 
passed himself off as a Vanderbilt and 
Rockefeller heir, as the slayer of Rasputin, 
as the artist Rockwell Kent, as many an- 
other celebrity—and, his greatest hoax, as 
the cousin of Nicholas IT, last of the czars. 

In Hollywood now, Romanoff has de- 
generated into a respectable businessman, 
owner of a swank Beverly Hills restaurant 
that brings him reputedly $75,000 a year 
and caters only to the biggest shots of Hol- 
lywood’s film colony. Romanoff insults all 
his customers, eats only with his pet dogs, 
and has phonies thrown out. 

Virtually out of the news since he was 
tagged for a bit part in the movie version 
of “Arch of Triumph” last year, Romanoff 
got back into it last week. For hin, it was 
a plebeian return, as a weekly columnist in 
The Culver City Star-News, published on 
the fringe of Los Angeles. 

In his maiden stint, Romanoff, prince of 
spoofers, spoofed the House Un-American 


*What Seymour saw: Distaste (listed first as a 
verb)—(1) “To dislike the taste of. (2) To cause 
distaste or aversion in; td offend, displease”’; (sec- 
ond, as a noun)— “(1) Dislike of food or drink, 
disrelish. (2) Aversion...” 
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Affairs Committee’s hunt for Communists 
in the movies. He wrote: 

“Rouben Mamoulian was eating in my 
restaurant the other day. A stoop-shoul- 
dered son of Tiflis . . . Mamoulian is not 
only Russian by birth, but also the director 
of such basic American stage hits as ‘Okla- 
homa!’, ‘Porgy and Bess,’ and ‘St. Louis 
Woman.’ Moreover, he has recently fin- 
ished transmuting Eugene O’Neill’s ‘Ah! 
Wilderness’ into a Mickey Rooney musical 
comedy entitled ‘Summer Holiday’.” 

Mamoulian (Romanoff went on) was 
unhappy; he had been overlooked by Wash- 
ington’s inquisitors. “After all,” Mike ob- 
served, “suppose you were a Russian-born, 
Soviet-educated director and you had been 
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Romanoff: A Rose by another name? 


tampering with such American classics as 
‘Oklahoma!’ and ‘Ah! Wilderness’—surely 
you might feel you were entitled to a sub- 
poena and a trip to Washington.” 

No Charge: Mike does his column 
(“Romanoff’s Roundup”) for free, doesn’t 
pay to have it appear, and says he’s al- 
ready had offers from North American 
Newspaper Alliance and The Los Angeles 
Daily News. “But I’ve sluffed them off,” 
he said in his synthetic Oxonian accent. 
“T’m doing it to amuse myself, old boy.” 

But he admitted that if his column de- 
velops all right, he might let it follow the 
route of Billy Rose’s “Pitching Horse- 
shoes,” which from a less humble start 
picked up a wide syndication. 

Since Romanoff is the prince of pre- 
tenders, Hollywood’s skeptics started look- 
ing for the ghost. Most mentioned were 
screen writers Ben Hecht and Nunnally 
Johnson. But Mike was appalled at the 
idea. “If Billy Rose can do it, why can’t 
I?” he asked haughtily—and somewhat 
ambiguously, since Rose, too, often is ac- 
cused of having a ghost or so. 
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More Than Ever Is Not Enough 


Reireating to the quiet of his study last 
week, a steel executive could draw some 
consolation from looking at the record. His 
industry would finish the year with a rec- 
ord peacetime output. It had supplied the 
steel for an unequaled number of buses, 
trucks, vacuum cleaners, bicycles, stoves, 
and washing machines. Even the auto 
’ makers—despite shutdowns for lack of 
steel—would turn out 3,750,000 cars, the 
third largest total on record. 

What solace the steelmen could find in 
these figures they sorely needed. For every- 
where they. were under scathing attack. In 
spite of record steel output, no one had 
as much steel as he could use; no one was 
satisfied. Builders needed nails; plumbers 
and oil companies needed pipe; auto mak- 
ers, railroad-car builders, and apparently 
everyone else wanted more steel sheets 
and strip. 

Everyone had a grievance. Steel fabri- 
cators were unhappy. Their allotments, 
they charged, did not represent their fair 
share of steel output. Gray-iron foundries 
complained that the steelmakers, because 
of a scrap shortage, were using too much 
pig iron to make steel and shipping less 


to them. The steel companies were accused 
of conducting a campaign of planned 
shortage in order to keep monopoly control 
of the industry and hold prices up. 

The gray market was as bad or worse 
than ever. Manufacturers were paying 
$150 to $350 a ton for steel originally sold 
by the mills for $85 to $95 a ton. Total 
gray-market steel, estimated the authori- 
tative trade publication Iron Age, was only 
4 or 5 per cent of total steel shipped. But 
this quantity, however small and however 
difficult to control, was giving the industry 
a black eye. “Big Black Market in Steel 
Is Found Flourishing Here,” The New 
York Times headlined Sunday, Dec. 14. 

Answers Today: What was the an- 
swer? Steel executives knew no easy so- 
lution. They admittedly dreaded coming 
months when the situation seemed likely 
to get worse rather than improve. Export 
demands under the Marshail program, 
not large in themselves, would neverthe- 
less cut already inadequate supplies for 
United States customers. And the steel 
companies had promised to supply rail- 
road-car manufacturers with steel for 
15,000 cars a month early in 1948. This 





New steel plants like this are rising, but scrap and coal may be bottlenecks 
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meant about 100,000 more tons of rolled 
steel a month would have to be shipped 
soon to the car builders—and denied to 
someone’ else. 

Would production be increased in 1948? 
Few executives thought so. A_ billion- 
dollar expansion program was under way. 
Steel ingot capacity was being upped 
2,500,000 tons, and sheet and strip finish- 
ing capacity by 3,000,000 tons. But scrap 
—essential steelmaking ingredient—was 
dangerously short. For lack of scrap, 
3,000,000 tons of possible steel production 
had been lost in 1947. And for lack of 
proper grades of coke, blast furnaces had 
poured 8 to 10 per cent less pig iron. Big 
exports of metallurgical-grade coal, said 
the coke makers, had forced them to use 
coal of poorer quality. 

Would demand decline? Not likely, most 
felt, barring a general economic upset. It 
would take about two more years, esti- 
mated Charles White, Republic Steel presi- 
dent, before wartime deficiencies of steel 
were made up. 

Yet every steel executive knew that the 
turn might come overnight. If the demand 
for appliances or automobiles should slack- 
en, steel would feel it immediately. One 
week steel would be as scarce as ever, the 
next it would be sticking out of everyone’s 
ears. While such a turn was not expected, 
no one could say definitely that it would 
net come in 1948. 

Would allocation of steel production 
help? The Administration thought it essen- 
tial and had asked Congress for the nec- 
essary powers. But the steel industry 
devoutly hoped that the Republican Con- 
gress would kill the Administration’s re- 
quest. Few customers—clamoring though 
they were for more steel—felt government 
allocation could straighten matters out. 
“What we need,” said a steel executive, 
“is not allocation but a little help getting 
coal and scrap.” 

Answers Tomorrow: Behind the im- 
mediate steel shortage lay the controversial 
problem of long-term steel capacity. Was 
it big enough for the needs of the country? 
Would we have continued shortages unless 
capacity were promptly expanded? Last 
week both the Department of Commerce 
and the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers were studying the problem. 

Louis H. Bean, Department of Agricul- 
ture economist, had given his answer ear- 
lier this year. The country, he said, must 
have an additional 10,000,000 tons of steel 
capacity by 1950 to provide full employ- 
ment. 

But to complete a 10,000,000-ton expan- 
sion would require at least two years and 
2,000,000 tons of scarce steel. Steel execu- 
tives, sticking to their own more con- 
servative estimates of long-range demand, 
felt that such expansion would be foolish. 
It would, they pointed out, merely inten- 
sify the present steel shortage and would, 
in the long run, prove entirely unnecessary. 
“With 60,000,000 people working,” said 
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THIS MERRY-GO-ROUND GIVES  Belley Re ' 


You can’t ride this merry-go-round but 
the chances are you will have more de- 
pendable rides because of it. It is part of 
the modern equipment used at Brake 
Shoe’s new National Bearing Division 
Foundry at Meadville, Pa. 

This new plant was built to make 
bronze bearings with longer life, less 
maintenance cost, for diesel locomotives, 
for marine craft, for power plants and 
for many other types of high-speed, 
heavy-duty machinery. 

The merry-go-round itself is a con- 


tinuous method of producing centrifugal 
castings. Each turn of the merry-go- 
round produces eight complete castings, 
from the pouring of the metal through 
the spinning molds to the chilled castings, 
and from there the bearings and cast- 
ings go to steel mills, railroads, machine 
tools, to help make better products, 
better transportation for your comfort 
and convenience. 

When the new plant’s entire 185,000 
square feet of modern foundry equip- 
ment is rolling full blast, its production 





10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Company produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 
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NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION - 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION - 


will include, in addition to bearings, all 
types of non-ferrous castings from the 
smallest up to 15 tons. 

Brake Shoe’s research plus modern 
equipment in its 10 divisions may be able 
to help you get parts that better with- 
stand heat, friction, abrasion, impact or 
vibration. Your inquiry will receive ~ 
prompt attention. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y.17,N.Y. 
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Walter S. Tower, president of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, “it is evident 
that the so-called steel shortage has not 
prevented full employment.” 

So far the controversy was just another 
statistical argument. But a bill to en- 
courage expansion of the steel industry 
was known to be under consideration by a 
group of New Deal Democrats. If screams 


of steel consumers increased, Congress . 


might be asked to decide the issue. 


RETAILING: 


Jingle Sales, Jingle Sales 


“Business—it’s wonderful!” exulted a 
San Francisco store manager. Across the 
country the Christmas buying rush was a 
shade less overpowering than the mer- 
chant’s enthusiastic comment, but still it 
was satisfying. . 

A 15 to 20 per cent rise in the nation’s 
grocery bill in the past year had cut the 
number of dollars that might otherwise 
have gone for Susan’s tricycle. Playing 
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second fiddle to the grocer, the butcher, 
and the baker, Christmas shopping was 
nevertheless running 7 to 15 per cent ahead 
of last year in dollar volume. In actual 
quantity of goods moving across store 
counters, however, it was generally about 
the same, here and there slightly less: 
PIn Dallas, people were buying more 
carefully. They paid more but got more 
for their money. With better radios, 
washing machines, and hard goods avail- 
able, some husbands and wives teamed up 
and bought joint presents for the house- 
hold. Yet the luxury store Neiman-Marcus 
was doing nicely selling English cashmere 
blankets for $240 and French perfume at 
$175 a bottle. 

> Boston reported a drop in cash sales 
and more installment buying. Bargain 
basements were booming. 

> San Francisco, like Kansas City, New 
York, Boston, and many other large shop- 
ping centers, reported a major and growing 
headache for the retailer: The city was 
choking in traffic that discouraged “trade 
area” customers. “I have been shopping 
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The Goed Old Days: For Christmas shoppers who have forgotten 
what a bargain looks like, here is a page from The New York — 
Times, Dec. 1, 1940. Twelve gifts, each priced at less than $5. 
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all over the city for 35 years, but I gave 
it up after one trip to town last week,” 
said Mrs. Lore Dormeyer of San Mateo. 
>In Washington, the great news was the 
improvement in help. Some customers 
actually caught glimpses of a clerk’s 
smile. Prices were up in almost every 
instance, . but as one merchandiser re- 
marked: “What you get is almost worth 
what you're paying.” 

In Chicago, the price resistance of 
last fall had simmered down to what most 
stores gently termed “more sophisticated. 
buying.” Customers insisted on quality 
before parting with cash. Yet, despite 
choosiness, they were not awaiting post- 
Christmas sales for they had long given up 
any hope that prices were poised for a 
downward slide. But Negroes—whose mar- 
ginal economic position makes them an 
extrasensitive barometer—were seen less 
in Loop stores this year. 

> In New York, both swank Lord & Tay- 
lor’s and the mass-merchandiser R. H. 
Macy had experienced the largest-volume 
days in their history. 

> Los Angeles, as usual, went to extremes. 
In one store a girl, wistfully fingering a 
ballerina skirt marked $29.95, said: “This 
is lovely but my husband was laid off at 
Douglas. Where are the scarves?” In 
another, a woman buying a dozen pairs of 
nylon hose told the salesgirl: “I had to pay 
$10 a pair for nylons in Mexico during the 
war. I’m not taking any more chances on 
rationing or shortages.” 


ENTERPRISE: 


The Freeze on No-Freeze 


If anyone had met bureaucracy in the 
flesh, August A. Fickerle, Chicago anti- 
freeze manufacturer, claimed that distinc- 
tion. Last week, for the third time in five 
years, his factory was idle as a result of 
government action. 

Early in 1942 Fickerle founded the 
Great Northern Chemical Co. in suburban 
Oak Park, near Chicago, to manufacture 
and market “No-Freeze,” a highly refined 
petroleum-base antifreeze. By Jan. 20, 
1943, business was booming: 1,000,000 gal- 
lons had been sold at a retail price of 
$1.50 a gallon. 

That day, the War Production Board is- 
sued Limitation Order L-258, banning all 
salt- and petroleum-base antifreezes as 
harmful to automobiles. “No-Freeze” 
stopped in its tracks. 

Fickerle appealed, arguing that his prod- 
uct, while consisting largely of petroleum, 
was nevertheless safe under certain con- 
ditions. On Oct. 30, 1943, “No-Freeze” 
was permitted to resume production. The 
shutdown and appeal had cost Fickerle 
$150,000. 

Off Again: But he was back in business. 
Or so he thought. Barely two months later, 
Fickerle had his second meeting with the 
government. The OPA decided that “No- 
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Freeze” would have to be priced as though 
it were a new product. The new ceiling was 
set at $1.20 a gallon. In vain, the manu- 
facturer complained that he couldn’t meet 
the figure. That winter, after paying its 
bills, Fickerle’s company found itself 
broke. August A. Fickerle quit making 
antifreeze and took a rest. 

In July 1947 Fickerle returned to mak- 
ing “No-Freeze.” Again orders rolled in; 
again business boomed. Again the long arm 
of government reached in and turned its 
thumb down. On Nov. 28, the National 
Bureau of Standards announced that petro- 
leum antifreezes ate away rubber cooling- 
system hoses and clogged car radiators. 

“Sales stopped. Period,” said Fickerle. 
The “No-Freeze” maker closed his plant, 
laid off 40 employes, and wondered what 
would happen to his $200,000 inventory. 

Again he appealed. Again the govern- 
ment admitted it had been hasty. On Dec. 
8, the National Bureau of Standards 
agreed that highly refined petroleum-base 
antifreezes were not harmful to suitably 
selected synthetic rubber hoses and that 
they safely provided protection down to 
a temperature of 40 below zero. Moreover, 
Fickerle pointed out, with most cars, save 
Ford, using synthetic rubber hoses, the 
danger of hose deterioration from “No- 
Freeze” was small indeed. 

On Again?: Last week, another $100,- 
000 poorer as the result of his third and 
most recent encounter with government, 
August A. Fickerle was nevertheless philo- 
sophical. “No-Freeze” might yet be able to 
recover, he said, if the bureau’s retraction 
and clean bill of health were given wide 
enough publicity. 

How did he view his troubles with the 
government? “They haven’t made me bit- 
ter,” Fickerle answered. “They just make 
me realize how the small business has to 
struggle to exist.” 


PRICES: 


New Bulges 


The end of price increases is not in sight. 
Last week the efforts of two leading manu- 
facturers to hold the line collapsed under 
pressure of rising costs. 

Nine months ago the International 
Harvester Co., biggest manufacturer of 
farm equipment, announced price cuts in- 
tended to save its customers $20,000,000 a 
year. Fowler McCormick, board chairman, 
said: “Any price is too high if it can be 
reduced.” 

Last week the company reluctantly took 
back the price cuts and raised quotations 
an average of 2 per cent above the March 
1947 level. The increases, explained the 
company, were necessary to recover higher 
costs of labor and materials. 

General Electric also had a -new price 
policy. Prices of apparatus—motors, gen- 
erators, turbines, and other industrial 
equipment—would henceforth be adjusted 
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Quick Delivery: This Western Union “Telecar” in Baltimore 
receives copies of telegrams from the main office by facsimile 


radio transmission. It 


according to prices prevailing at the time 
of delivery. The measure was forced, com- 
pany spokesmen said, by the abnormal 
risks involved in booking orders for some 
lines as far in advance as 1950. It guaran- 
teed, however, that such increases would 
not exceed 20 per cent. 


RESEARCH: 


School for Liberals 


Preparing last summer for the final pub- 
lic battle of his life—the fight to retain 
rent controls, Fiorello’ H. La Guardia 
found himself handicapped. Gone from 
Washington were the economists who had 
furnished Administration spokesmen with 
vivid graphs and charts in the early New 
Deal years. From the Truman Administra- 
tion La Guardia could get only texts and 
tables which, he snorted, had apparently 
been “lifted from the census reports.” 

New York’s former mayor went home 
vowing to remedy matters. He lined up 
Dewey Anderson, Stanford University 
professor turned government economist, 
to help start a liberal, independent re- 
search institute. Then death overtook 
La Guardia. 

Last week, however, a statistical insti- 
tute of the kind La Guardia envisioned was 
shaping up in Washington. To finance it, 
Anderson obtained an initial $100,000 from 
Alexander F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Whit- 
ney also provided rent-free quarters—a 
former branch bank building owned by the 
brotherhood a block from the Capitol. A 
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an assigned residential area. 


wealthy New Dealer, Sen. James E. Mur- 
ray of Montana, planked down a substan- 
tial donation, and Anderson was seeking 
to interest top CIO and AFL leaders in 
the project. 

According to Anderson, the institute’s 
functions will include: (1) providing con- 
gressmen and otliers with “basic back- 
ground memoranda on pending legislation 
and material on proposed laws,” (2) spon- 
soring public and private policy confer- 
ences where “lawmakers, government of- 
ficials, experts, and citizens may meet in a 
close-to-the-firing-line forum,” and (3) 
“developing the effective use of mass media 
of communication” which involves plant- 
ing material with editors, columnists, and 
radio commentators. 

Anderson emphasized that the institute 
would be “entirely nonpartisan and inde- 
pendent.” Its preponderance of labor back- 
ing, however, convinced most capital ob- 
servers that the new organization would 
serve primarily as an instrument for labor 
and assorted liberals. 


RAILROADS: 


A Red Light to Young 


Next to Wall Street bankers, Robert R. 
Young, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway chair- 
man, hates the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission most. On its head he has heaped 
his choicest vitriolic abuse. 

Last week the government agency which 
controls the destiny of the nation’s rail- 
roads responded in kind. In a “proposed 
report” based on September ICC hearings, 
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er your Local Travel Agent 
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C. E. Boles, a 60-year-old, professorish- 
looking examiner for the ICC, turned 
thumbs down on Young’s request that he 
and Robert Bowman, C & O president, be 
allowed to sit on the New York Central’s 
board of directors. Boles’s report crackled 
with charges: 

> That the C & O’s purchase of a 6 per 
cent block of Central stock was made “for 
the purpose of indulging a hobby of appli- 
cant Young and for the further purpose of 
satisfying his personal ambition ‘to be 
in the New York Central’.” 

> That there was “grave doubt” whether 
the presence of Young and Bowman on 
the Central board would result in financial 
or other benefits to that road. 

> That their proposal was a violation of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and “pos- 
sibly” the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

> That Young and Bowman, as trustees of 
C & O stockholders, showed “willingness 
to take great risks” with the company’s 
funds to buy the New York Central stock. 
Boles pointed out that they paid $18.98 a 
share for 400,000 shares of Central stock; 
it now sells for about $13, indicating a loss 
of about $2,400,000 on the investment. 

To Congress? Around the ICC it was 
believed that the agency’s commissioners 
would follow Boles’s recommendation. 
And apparently Young agreed. At a press 
conference in his private railroad car 
(speeding between Texas and Washington) 
the peppery little executive trembled with 
anger and shook his fist as he thought of 
it. “Unfair,” “an-American,” and “an 
atrocious report” were among the milder 
terms he used. He accused the commission 
of “handing out two-faced justice—one 
kind for the New York bankers and an- 
other for Bob Bowman and me.” 

For newsmen Young outlined his future 
course of action: He will probably file 
exceptions to the Boles report but will not 
seek a personal hearing before the com- 
mission—“that’s like hitting your head 
against a stone wall.” If the commission 
then turns him down (as most observers 
predict) he will “take the matter to the 
courts.” Failing there, he will take it to 
Congress, either demanding specific legis- 
lation or “an investigation of the ICC.” 


MARGARINE: 


Tax Trouble 


Butter, said Napoleon III in 1869, is too 
expensive. Thereupon, a French chemist 
named Mége-Mouries invented a beef-fat 
butter substitute—margarine. 

The Frenchman’s ingenuity has had 
United States dairy farmers and marga- 
rine makers feuding ever since—the farm- 
ers trying to throttle the new competitor 
and the margarine makers trying to ex- 
pand the market for their butter sub- 
stitute. 

Last week, butter again was too ex- 
pensive (nearly a dollar a pound). And 
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Say Users of “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
Hearing Aid Batteries! 


@ Get more full-volume operation 
when and as you need it replace 
batteries less frequently . with flat- 
cell “Eveready” batteries There's no 
waste space inside more power- 
making material! 

Ounce for ounce. the greatest ener- 
gy producers _ size for size, the most 
compact...penny for penny, the most 
economical, “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
batteries give you more service! Get 
them from your hearing aid dealer! 


FREE! New book- 
t V F A Oh let: ‘Progress 
RAGE - MARKS Toward Better 
* Hearing.” Write 
MINT MAX Dept. N-44 
HEARING AID BATTERIES 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC 














30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N Y 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 












































Feber making quality 
. printing paper at Oxford’s 
plant is a mighty smooth opera- 
tion. 


Each day, we produce better than 
1,000 miles of many varieties—a 
rate we have maintained for a 
good many years. 


Oxford can maintain this high 
rate of production because our 
facilities are complete. We control 
every step in the production of 
paper from the wood to the 
sheet of finished paper ready for 
the press. 


Helping to maintain Oxford’s 
record of quality are its crafts- 
‘men, hundreds of whom have 





LAMENTABLE LAPSE! CHECKER-UPPERS AT OXFORD 
GETTING THE FACTS ON WHY IT TOOK 32 HOURS 
4 MINUTES TO TURN A STICK OF WOOD INTO PAPER 
INSTEAD OF THE USUAL 32 HOURS FLAT ! 














had 20 or more years’ experience 


in the art of making paper here 
at Oxford. 


Furthermore, each day’s run is 
given over 5,000 separate tests for 
quality — tests for such things as 
fold, surface bond, color and good 
printing properties. Besides mak- 
ing sure that every sheet of Oxford 





paper is night, our Research De- 
partment is constantly working to 
find ways of making paper better. 


So when you need paper that 
must be right for the job, call 
your merchant who handles 
Oxford papers. You will find 
Oxford merchants in key cities 
coast to coast. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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margarine (now made mostly from cotton- 
seed and soybean oils and selling at less 
than 40 cents) had a new champion. He 
was a 37-year-old freshman Republican 
representative, Edward A. Mitchell, from 
Evansville, Ind. 

As owner of a company that distrib- 
utes margarine, Mitchell long had chafed 
at taxes and restrictions hobbling the 
margarine industry. Like most margarine 
men, his pet hate was a 45-year-old, 10- 
cent-a-pound Federal tax levied on the 
manufacture of colored margarine and a 
quarter-cent tax on the uncolored product. 
Last week the young congressman intro- 
duced a bill to repeal them. 

Lobby vs. Lobby: Mitchell expected 
his bill would hit rough going. For years, 
the margarine tax laws have been jealous- 
ly guarded by one of Washington’s most 
potent lobbies—that representing the 
country’s 2,600,000 dairy farmers. During 
that time, no pro-margarine bill has even 
surmounted the first hurdle—getting past 
the farm-dominated Agriculture Commit- 
tee and onto the House floor. 


But the purposefulness of Mitchell’s at- 
tack had, in the words of one Washing- 
ton butter observer, “set the pulse of 
the margarine industry beating rapidly.” 
He was ready to fight his party’s leader- 





Little children who see... 


ship on the issue, if necessary. To clear 
the Agriculture Committee hurdle, he 
first planned to gather statistics on the 
margarine sold in districts represented by 
the committee members. With these fig- 
ures, he. hoped to be able to convince 
them that the dairy lobby is outshouting 
its own strength among their constitu- 
ents. 

If these tactics fail, Mitchell plans to 
file a discharge petition and start but- 
tonholing congressmen. His object: to get 
enough signatures—218—to force the bill 
to the House floor over committee oppo- 
sition. 

If enough housewives register their in- 
dignation with their congressmen, Mitch- 
ell has a fair chance of breaking the im- 
passe. If the bill reaches the House floor, 
say legislative experts, it will surely pass. 
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ADVERTISING: 


See the Blimp? 


Radio, magazines, and newspapers at- 
tempt to calculate their advertising effec- 
tiveness down to the final decimal point, 
and reinforce their huckstering with all 
sorts of statistical arguments. Last week, 
not to be outdone, Douglas Leigh, the 
Manhattan wonder boy of outdoor ad- 
vertising, offered figures on his latest form 
of spectacular promotion—the advertis- 
ing blimp. 

Gathered by Alfred Politz Research, 





. .. twinkling blimps know well .. . 


Inc., and the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
Leigh’s figures were based on recent per- 
formances of his blimps over Philadelphia, 
Albany, and Portland, Ore. They showed 
that: 

> After a Ford-Mercury airship had hov- 
ered for about 100 hours over Philadelphia, 
64.8 per cent of the residents interviewed 
recalled seeing the blimp and could name 
the products advertised. 

> After a Tydol blimp had flown for 11 
hours and 20 minutes around Albany, 76.5 
per cent of those polled remembered and 
could identify it. 

> After a Mobilgas airship circled over 
Portland for 32 hours, postcards were sent 
to 3,000 car owners. Of 538 who replied, 
422 remembered the blimp and the Flying 
Red Horse trademark. 

“No advertising medium survey I have 
conducted,” said Alfred Politz, “has ap- 
proached this high percentage of remem- 
brance.” 

Broadway in the Blue: Leigh, who 
owns or operates the biggest single block 
of sparkling and cleverly animated signs 
along Broadway, bought 29 surplus Navy 
blimps at prices ranging from $6,000 to 
$10,000. He now has five operating at 
average monthly advertising rates of about 
$19,000 per advertiser. For daytime show- 
ing, advertisements are painted on their 
250-foot-long sides in huge letters. At 
night, lights are flashed on flexible run- 
ning signs. Leigh’s program calls for a fleet 
of twelve such belettered blimps. 
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... what the sky is saying 
NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Fuel Oil: Standard Oil rushed 74 tank 
cars of Southwest fuel oil to New Jersey 
to ease the East Coast shortage. This 
was the first transcontinental rail ship- 
ment, more than three times as expensive 
as tanker shipments, since the war. 

Textiles: Du Pont boosted rayon prices 
10 per cent, the first increase since Feb- 
ruary. Rayon prices are now 51 per cent 
above the level a year ago. 

Aluminum: The Commerce Depart- 
ment decided to sell the government’s 
aluminum stockpile to Alcoa, Kaiser, and 
Reynolds. The producers are struggling 
to meet peak demand caused by scarci- 
ties of copper, lead, and steel. 

Food: Donald M. Nelson, former War 
Production Board chief, resigned as head 
of the Society of Independent Motion Pic- 
ture Producers, to start an electrochemical 
food-preservation business. “It will do 
what freezing now does for food,” he 
said, “only it will be done without freez- 
ing.” The first plant will be in Mexico. 


PRODUCTS: — 


What’s New 


For Truckers: The Oregon Motor 
Transport Association displayed a device 
designed to cut the roar of Diesel and gas- 
engine trucks to  passenger-car level. 
Shaped like an oversized muffler, it is 
mounted vertically on the cab. It is said 
to reduce smoke and odor, as well as 
improve engine efficiency. 

For Cardplayers: Forcolar, Inc., of 
New York is marketing a four-color deck 
of playing cards. The diamond suit is in 
yellow, while the clubs are green. Hearts 
and spades are red and black as usual. 

For Oilmen: The Shell Oil Co. has de- 
veloped a portable electric drilling rig for 
oil wells. The twelve-story, 18-ton oil 
derrick can be telescoped to fit a truck and 
trailer. Shell claims it will cut $5,000 
from the cost of drilling a single well. 
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A Schenley 
Mark of Merit 
Whiskey 


When you're in the spotlight 
and you’re judged by what 
you give or serve... 


there is only one choice... 


For your important gifts—ask for 
Sir John Schenley in its beautiful holiday box 


NATURALLY, AT THE FINER STORES AND BARS « Blended Whiskey 86 Proof. 625;% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1947, Schenley Distillers Corp., W. Y. ©. 











A column open to the 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 
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this week — 
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JOHNSTON | 


Former President, U.S. | 
Chamber of C co; 

President, Motion Picture { 
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SPEAKS ON 


“ECONOMIC 
MORALITY” 


BYE’ thoughtful. American is 
concerned today about keeping 
America robust and rugged as the 
best guarantee of peace and pros- 
“ee The strength of America is the 
ope of the world. 

as We want stability and securi- 
. -| ty. We want to avoid the extremes 
of busts and booms; to expand 
opportunities, and above all, ¢o 
| preserve our glorious freedoms. - 


There are specific things we 
can do to fortify our economy. 
Obvious needs of the moment 
include a solution to the housing head- 
ache; overhauling the tax system; a 
higher minimum wage. Those are but 
examples. 


Underlying everything else, 
| we need a sense of economic morali- 
ty, a consciousness that freedom of 
| | choice and action must be measured by 
the yardstick of the common good. As 
individuals and as members of 
economic groups within our system, 
we are interdependent as never be- 
fore. When any one segment in 
that system takes advantage of its 
_ power at the expense of the rest 
| of us, the stability and security of 
' the entire system is jeopardized. 


Economic morality is no more 
impossibly idealistic than govern- 
ment by majority; protection of the 
rights of minorities; free elections, 
and equal justice through trial by 
jury and impartial courts. 


{ Those things once existed 
' only in the dreams of a few men. 
They became realities, accepted as 
matter of fact, unchallengeable, ever- 
lasting, part of the very fibre of civi- 
lized man. It can be the same with 
economic morality. Indeed, it must be 
if our strength is to be maintained 
and expanded. 











All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co... “but 
are presented as a Public Service Feature. 


* Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of “Invitation to Speak” 
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“Metal Furniture Since ‘97" | 
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Our Inflationary Bond Standard 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Ny return to a system of government 
wage and price fixing would dis- 
locate profit margins, dampen incen- 
tives, and disorganize production. And 
proposals for such a system, by center- 
ing public attention on false remedies 
and on symptoms instead of causes, 
tend to divert that attention from the 
real causes of inflation and 
the real remedies for it. 
The basic cause of in- 
flation, always and every- 
where, lies in the field of 
money and credit. It is un- 
fortunately assumed _ that 
money and credit inflation 
can safely be ignored today 
because the Federal budget, 
for the first time in sixteen 
years, is balanced. This is 


like assuming that a river reaches high- 


water mark the moment the rain has 
stopped. On the contrary, it keeps ris- 
ing because it continues to be fed from 
a thousand swollen rivulets and flooded 
fields. 


HAIRMAN Eccles of the Federal Re- 
C serve Board has testified before a 
Congressional committee that “under 
present and prospective conditions, it is 
not only desirable but essential, in the 
opinion of the Treasury and of the Re- 
serve System, that the established 214 
per cent rate on long-term marketable 
government securities be maintained.” 
This means, as Mr. Eccles does not hesi- 
tate to make clear, that the Federal Re- 
serve will continue to stand ready to 
buy all government securities offered to 
it at par or present prices. It is pegging 
the price. “Such sales have to be met 
[my italics] by Federal Reserve support 
of the prices of marketable government 
bonds so as to protect the 24% per cent 
rate on long-term issues.” And “the re- 
sult of these support operations is to 
increase bank reserves and thus to 
support further inflation.” 

How much inflation? Mr. Eccles is 


disarmingly frank about that, too. 
“Commercial banks currently hold 


about $70,000,000,000 of government se- 
curities. This sum is about 50 per cent 
of their total deposits. If they should 
sell half of these securities and the 
Federal Reserve System, in providing 
the ultimate market, should buy them, 
the banks could acquire an equivalent 
volume of new reserves. On the basis 





of these reserves, the banks could ex- 
pand credit by about six times, or by 
more than $200,000,000,000.” We have, 
in short, the testimony of our highest 
banking official that as long as the 
Federal Reserve Board continues its 
policy, the country faces a huge poten- 
tial further inflation. 

How do the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve propose 
to deal with this danger? 
They refuse to take the one 
step that could bring it to a 
halt. That would be to stop 
providing an automatic mar- 
ket at current interest rates 
for government securities. 
What Mr. Eccles asks for, 
instead, is power to set up a 
“special reserve” of a maxi- 
mum of 25 per cent on demand deposits 
of all commercial banks. This “reserve” 
would be composed not primarily of 
cash but of “Treasury bills, certificates, 
and notes.” Of course, to call this a “re- 
serve” is a misnomer. It could not be 
paid out to depositors demanding cash. 
It would be, in fact, a requirement that 
a minimum proportion of the commer- 
cial banks’ loans and investments be in 
short-term government securities. It is 
an attempt to establish another auto- 
matic market for such securities. 

It is an attempt, in Mr. Eccles’s own 
words, to “divorce the market for pri- 
vate debt from the market for govern- 
ment securities.” In the long run such 
at attempt could not succeed. If the 
yield on other securities went up while 
that on government securities stayed 
down, such a plan would merely drive 
all government securities into the bank- 
ing system, where they would become 
the basis for. further credit. On Mr. 
Eccles’s own testimony his plan would 
allow a potential credit expansion two 
and a half times as great as the gov- 
ernment securities held. 


HE United States today is not on a 

gold standard, except in a Pick- 
wickian sense. It is, as the economist 
Melchior Palyi has put it, on an in- 
flationary bond standard, the essential 
feature of which is the automatic mone- 
tization of the national debt. And at- 
tention is merely diverted by the Ad- 
ministration from this potentially 
explosive reality when it asks for power 
to dictate wages and prices. 
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“CATERPILLAR” insists on 


UNIFORMITY 





Down to the last small nut... 
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Kodachrome ‘aterpillar Tractor Co. 





They get it with 


Jal ELECTREAT cot neues STEEL 





On the vast prairie farms, highway and 
construction projects, strip mines... 
wherever there’s a tough earth moving 
job to be done that requires plenty of 
steady, dependable power day in, day 
out ... you'll find “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel 
tractors. 

The outstanding reputation built in 
service by these rugged monster ma- 
chines stems directly from their maker’s 
firm policy of building top quality into 
every product, every part. 

Take this connecting rod nut, for 
instance. It’s a small part in size but 
not in importance, So ‘Caterpillar’ 
has it made of J&L Electreat Cold 
Finished Steel. Heat treating, handling 
and cleaning are eliminated in the 
process. Lower inventories are main- 


tained because a production bottle 
neck has been cleared up. The result? 
A part of absolute uniformity, every 
one exactly the same, greater depend- 
ability—like all “‘Caterpillar’’ complete 
assemblies. 

Other leading manufacturers have 
been quick to recognize the improve- 
ments and actual savings possible with 
J&L Electreat Steel. In making worm 
shafts, splines, studs, and many other 
parts, Electreat eliminates hardening 
and straightening operations, reduces 
inspection losses, replaces expensive 
alloy steels ... and Electreat can be 
machined to complete satisfaction. 

You, too, may be able to make a 
better product at a saving with 
Electreat. Why not place a trial order 








J&L 


bas AOL ! 


now and see for yourself what Electreat 
will do? The booklet offered in the 
coupon tells you how Electreat im- 
proves quality and saves in many ways. 
It is yours without cost yet it'may prove 
to be priceless information. 

c------- SS - -——41 
| Cold Finished Sales Dept. 


| 715 Jones & Laughlin Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 


Please send at once a copy of your booklet | 
“J&L Electreat Steel.” 
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| Company | 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


J&L Electreat Cold Finished Steel will improve your product—Save money, time and steel 
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BLENDED WHISKY 





A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


“ Made the President the compliments of the season... 


44 


| was asked to partake of the punch and cakes “ar 

«+. FROM A CONTEMPORARY SENATOR'S DIARY 
Nowhere else were the season’s Philadelphia, The Heritage Whisky. 
festive moments so sumptu- It is whisky of such exceptional 
ously celebrated as in Colonial character, it adds distinction to any 


Philadelphia. A gracious tradition, — occasion. Yet youcan afford to enjoy 


that has come down to us today in Philadelphia regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia” The Heritage Whisky—Famous Since 1894 
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FOOTBALL: 


Yanks Fail Again 


Last month the New York Yankees’ two- 
year search for the solution seemed to be 
getting warm: They piled up a ‘28-0 lead 
over the Cleveland Browns before finishing 
in a 28-28 stalemate. Last Sunday, Dec. 14, 
they were bitterly right back where they 
started. On Otto Graham’s deft passes and 
Marion Motley’s bull charges, the Browns 
won the All-America Conference football 
championship for the second straight year 
with a 14-3 victory over the Yankees. In 
six meetings, twice for the title, the Browns 
have won five times. 


HOCKEY: 


Long-Stick Scorer 


To the Montreal Canadiens, it seemed 
that roly-poly Jim McFadden was taking 
on more stick than he could competently 
handle. Although his 180-pound body 
reached only 5 feet 7 inches, McFadden 
used a 53-inch stick, the longest hockey 
law allows. In 1946, after the Belfast-born 
Irishman had finished a four-year hitch in 
the Canadian Army, the Canadiens took 
one trial look and let him go. 

Members of the Detroit Red Wings had 
a different opinion, after seeing McFadden 
work with Ottawa and Buffalo. They 
urged Manager Jack Adams to make a 
deal for him. 

Last week Detroit observers were tout- 
ing McFadden of the Red Wings as the 
National League’s leading candidate for 
the 1947-48 “Rookie of the Year” award, 
a prize no Detroit player has ever won. 
A week earlier he had been in first place 
among the league’s scorers; before that he 
had set a league record by scoring two 
goals in eight seconds. Best of all, to him, 
was the fact that his 23-point season’s 
total equaled that of Maurice Richard, 
chronic point leader of the Canadiens. 

Adams thinks McFadden is “as valu- 
able a first-year man as I’ve ever had,” 
but doesn’t expect him to get any better 
at the age of 27. However, the manager 
hadn’t expected any such scoring splurge 
from the fellow, either. On what those 
other Red Wings told him, Adams picked 
up McFadden for his defensive ability. 


BASEBALL: 


Horse-Trading Week 


Anywhere you looked last week in the 
richly carpeted cavern of the Waldorf- 
Astoria lobby in New York, there was 
a weatherbeaten face with a cigar in it. 
A resident dowager, after carefully thread- 
ing her way through the crush in the lobby, 
was reported to have exclaimed: “Who 
are all these frightful people?” 
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In five days these people—magnates, 
managers, ex-stars, reporters, and job 
hunters attending the annual winter meet- 
ings of the American and National base- 
ball leagues—talked enough money to buy 
up the whole jumbo magnificence of the 
dowager’s lodging place. 

The magnates had the cash to back 
up the talk, but baseball talent seem- 
ingly had never come closer to being worth 
more than its weight in gold. President 
Branch Rickey of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
reminisced: “We used to talk about play- 
ers in terms of $10,000 or $15,000. Now 
it’s $100,000 and up—and no sale, even 
for some players who have yet to appear 
in the majors.” 

Between this resistance to the dollar, 
and a general fear of making deals that 
might help the other fellow, too, all the 
lobby and meeting-room wordage _pro- 
duced only these skimpy results: 
> The Pacific Coast League’s application 
for major-league classification, or at least 
a semi-major status that would provide 
greater protection against the major’s 
player draft, was rejected. For all his 
trouble, President Clarence (Pants) Row- 
land got the one thing he wasn’t asking 
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Rickey of Brooklyn and Frank McKinney of Pittsburgh in trade talk 


. 


for: talk of an eventual National and 
American expansion to two ten-club 


leagues, absorbing Rowland’s best Coast 
cities. 

> Brooklyn traded Outfielder Dixie Walk- 
er and Pitchers Vic Lombardi and Hal 
Gregg to Pittsburgh for Infielders Billy 
Cox and Gene Mauch and Pitcher Preach- 
er Roe. Despite the long-standing belief 
that the Dodgers’ office would be stoned 
if they ever got rid of Walker, President 
Rickey said he had received only a hand- 
ful of protesting letters. 

P Second Baseman Johnny Berardino of 
the St. Louis Browns, who had said he was 
quitting baseball to enter the movies after 
being traded to Washington, was sold to 
Cleveland for Outfielder George Metko- 
vich and cash. Magnates, who don’t think 
ballplayers should meddle in such mat- 
ters, suspected that Berardino had dic- 
tated the switch. 

> Washington sent 32-year-old Outfielder 
Stan Spence to Boston for Outfielder Leon 
Culberson and Al Kozar, a rookie second 
baseman. 

>The New York Yankees turned over 
Outfielder Allie Clark to Cleveland for 
Pitcher Red Embree. 
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Dusting unnecessary maintenance 
costs out of your plant picture is 
as easily done as said —and here's 
why: It’s the time and labor in- 
volved—not the cleaning materials 
—which constitute by far the 
greater part of your sanitation 
costs. 

And that’s where, by utilizing 
a program of planned sanitation 
employing West products, you can 
just about cut maintenance man- 
hours and resulting costs to the 
bone. Longer-lasting . . . easier to 
apply .. . designed to do the best 
possible job in the least’ possible 
time, West maintenance products 
are economical and beneficial 
still other ways. 

By helping to insure employees’ 
health, safety and morale, they 
give added protection to your 
workers, thereby reducing frequent 
absenteeism and high turnover. 
For the answer to “greater profits 
through cleanliness.” why not con- 
sult one of the 500 W est trained rep- 
resentatives from Coast-to-Coast. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WEST eensang 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1,N.Y. 


Cleansing Disinfectants - Insecticides - Kotex Vending Machines 


Paper Towels - Automatic Deodorizing Appliances - Liquid Soaps 
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The Mice Smell Blood 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HATEVER it was that Jersey Joe 

Walcott did or did not do to Joe 
Louis in Madison Square Garden—and 
it’s My own opinion, as an eyewitness, 
that he didn’t do enough to earn the 
championship—the all-American father 
from Camden, N.J., certainly succeeded 
in tying a bell around Louis’s neck. 
From every corner of the 
boxing racket, when the fight 
was over, the mice came out 
to play. 

Heavyweight fighters you 
never heard of, heavyweight 
fighters who used to admit 
under pressure that they 
never heard of themselves, 
dashed into the open and- 
began to throw challenges at 
the great man. Last week 
they were knocking each other down in 
their rush to run right up to him and 
snap their fingers under his nose. 

Louis treated the uprising with silent 
disdain. He will humor J. Walcott once 
again next spring, after a spell of tacti- 
cal stalling. If it turns out that he is 
humoring this hard-boiled family man 
too far—if he lands on the seat of his 
pants again—he probably will retire to 
his golf and his riding horses and let 
the rest of the world go by. He will 
ignore the mice in the meanwhile. 

But a mouse with its blood up is a 
terrible thing, and you are going to read 
some breath-taking defiances in the 
papers in the next few weeks, from char- 
acters who had no higher ambition a 
month ago than to get Louis’s auto- 
vraph (preferably by mail). 


of the witnesses of the great 
Walcott pursuit race was Mr. Olle 
Tandberg. the Scandinavian tiger who 
startled Joe Baksi and himself by win- 
ning a close decision- from Baksi in 
Sweden this vear. The sight of Louis 
in his decayed and rusty form against 
Walcott worked a remarkable change 
in the attitude of Mr. Tandberg, and 
also that of Harry Balogh, the an- 
nouncer with the honeyed throat and 
the blue whiskers. 

Before the fight Mr. Tandberg, who 
had just arrived here on the wings of 
his victories over Baksi and someone 
named Alfred J. Anonymous, was full 
of tact and discretion in regard to 
Louis. — 

“There is no hurry,” he said when 
the watchdogs of the press asked him 





about a title fight. “What beautiful 
buildings and tall women vou have in 
this country!” 

Introducing Mr. Tandberg from the 
ring. before the track meet, Mr. Balogh 
was somewhat listless. I don’t mean 
that he mispronounced Olle’s name. 
It is a matter of pride with Mr. Balogh 

we: to get ‘em all right, from 
Uzcudun to the Marquis of 
Queensberry. But he did not 
give it all he had. If my 
ears did not deceive me, I 
heard him-slur an umlaut. 

After the fight, Mr. Tand- 
berg broke into a golden 
smile and started to work on 
chapter 1 of a 1,000-word 
challenge to Louis, while Mr. 
Balogh sent down to the 
nearest Swedish restaurant for a_ bill 
of fare and a Swedish-English diction- 
ary. He will memorize each item in 
the smérgaasbord, repeat it five times 
for lubrication, and come up for his 
next introduction of Olle with a Swed- 
ish accent which will make your hair 
stand on end. From now on, Mr. 
Balogh must treat every side of beef 
who enters the ring to take a bow as 
potentially the next heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. 


uk Walcott race had the widest 
5 perineal It made bloodthirsty 
killers out of the members of the 
younger set, like Joey Maxim (who 
meets Tandberg next month), Lee Q. 
Murray, Baksi, Oma, and Elmer Ray; 
more than that, it brought voices from 
the tomb. The nostrils of Billy Conn” 
were seen to twitch as he announced 
that he might fight Louis himself, if 
he did not change his mind. While 
the public was digesting this grue- 
some threat to postwar recovery, Max 
Schmeling thrust his slippery gray 
head out of the woodwork and said he 
was toying with the same notion. Ap- 
palled by the very thought of such a 
thing, the taxpayers were driven to the 
brink of despair next day by a chal- 
lenge from Tony Galento. 

Only one thing more is needed to 
make the panic complete. That is a chal- 
lenge from Jack Doyle, the Hibernian 
Hummingbird, who, if memory serves 
me, won more brides than fights on his 
last trip over here. If the Doyle speaks 
up, you will know that the dikes have 
broken. 
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If you detect any of the following symptoms, see your doctor 





at once. It may not mean cancer, but if it should, remember 








that most cases can be cured if treated in time. 





Any sore that does not heal Progressive change in the 
e particularly about the « color or size of a wart, mole 
wy tongue, mouth or lips. Do or birthmark. Don’t try salves SEND COUPON FOR 


not pass it off as “nothing at all.” or ointments. Go to the doctor. 
Go to the doctor. 


FREE BOOKLET THAT 


TELLS THE FACTS ABOUT CANCER 

A painless lump or thicken- 

« ing, especially in the breast, 

lip, or tongue. Do not wait 

“to see what happens.” Go to 
the doctor. 


Persistent hoarseness, unex- 

« plained cough, or difficulty 
in swallowing. Do not as- 
sume that it is due to smoking or 
some other form of irritation 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
47 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Send free booklet by medical 








3 Irregular bleeding or dis- which will clear up. Go to the buthositien. 
« charge from any natural 40ctor. 
body opening. Do not wait POPUIRANIE a5 35:5 dcaaswoasaseeas ett Iiiaasha wakes ; 
for pain. Go to the doctor. ‘ 
7 Any change in the normal 1 Address ......see00e waietaaseads saeduasadsdeaes 
Persistent indigestion. Do » bowel habits. Do not at- ‘ 
* not wait for loss of weight. tempt to diagnose yourself. Di Ir si srueecainiass buadibadis ae HANOI oases Sy ‘ 
. ' 


Go to the doctor. Go to the doctor. 
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: lt MADE NEWSWEEK 


THEIR SHOWROOM 


These names are national by-words and buy-words. In their special 
way they all help make America’s private and commercial wheels go 
‘round. But there is something else about them that’s familiar, too. 


They all use NEWSWEEK as an advertising medium. And for a very 
good reason... you. ° 


The standards that demand highest quality in everything you buy 
have been the reason why these famous advertisers have unanimously 
selected NEWSWEEK as their showroom. 


For you are America’s “Top 700,000” families—including the greatest 


concentration of leaders in business, industry, government and the 
professions. 


You are the decision-makers. You call the signals. And you avidly 


read NEWSWEEK each week for its unique three-dimensional treat- 
ment of the news. 


For NEWSWEEK — and only NEWSWEEK — tells you what happened, 
why it happened, and what’s likely to happen next. 


Seeing the news this way is important to everyone. But it’s doubly 
important to you .. . and therein lies the answer to why so many of 
the nation’s important advertisers have headed for NEWSWEEK. 


The lesson for advertisers is simple. Those who want each and every 
advertising dollar to carry its full weight should learn what these 
advertisers — and hundreds of others — already know: Seli the “Top 
700,000” first . . . in NEWSWEEK. 


Newsweek THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 











REVIEWS: 


Fun With the Hartmans 


It is pleasant to report that a couple 
of people named Hartman (Paul and 
Grace, man and wife) have a satiric ap- 
proach to dancing, a wonderful sense of 
humor, and the perfect timing that turns 
what might have been an underweight 
revue into delightful entertainment. The 
music and lyrics of “Angel in the Wings” 
are presentable without being memorable, 
the sketches, on the whole, are fairly fun- 
ny, and a number of eager supporting en- 





THEATER 








tertainers are employed as padding to fill 
the gaps in a very casual continuity. 

Hank Ladd, for instance, as the show’s 
purported “angel,” comes out of the wings 
every so often as a combination master 
of ceremonies and dead-pan Greek cho- 
rus. When his material is good, which is 
more than half the time, he is very, very 
good, and a nice, casual person to have 
around. There is some first-rate dancing 
by Nadine Gae, Peter Hamilton, and 
Johnny Barnes, and Elaine Stritch has a 
fine time with her giddy parody of. Hilde- 
garde. 

But it is the perfect collaboration of the 
Hartmans, who should be acknowledged 


Sovfotos 


Moscow Make-up: Clever impersonations of Russian fig- 
ures mark these scenes from “The Great Days,” a new 
Russian play running at the Moscow State Drama T heater. 
Above, the Molotoff portrayed by People’s Actor of the 
Russian Federation Maxim Shtraukh is almost Mr. M. 





himself. Stalin, as depicted by Leo Sverdlin, is likewise 
close enough to get by the Kremlin guards, ‘although 
obviously a much younger man than the leader. Not so 
good is the improbable Roosevelt portrayed by Sergei 
Vechesloff. Note that the late President is shown sitting in 
a wheel chair—a point avoided in American portrayals. 











as two of our better comedians, who give 
“Angel” the lift that justifies calling the 
show an “intimate revue” and making it 
stick at current Broadway prices. (ANGEL 
IN THE Wincs. Marjorie and Sherman 
Ewing, producers. John Kennedy, direc- 
tor. Donald Oenslager, sets.) 


Postmortem 


Any discussion of “The Gentleman 
From Athens” is slightly academic at this 
point. Emmet Lavery’s play opened early 
last week with great expectations, and 
closed after seven performances. But both 
the author (also the president of the 
Screen Writers Guild) and the producer, 
Martin Gosch, plan to keep its memory 
alive in the form of two suits of $1,000,- 
000 each against Lela Rogers. Mrs. Rog- 
ers, mother of Ginger, branded the play as 
subversive on the Sept. 2 broadcast of 
Town Meeting of the Air because she un- 
derstood it was an attack on Congress. 
She subsequently admitted that she 
hadn’t read the play at the time. 

The chances are that if “The Gentleman 
From Athens” actually had been  sub- 
versive, it might have stirred up enough 
controversy to make a run for its money. 
As it is, Lavery’s comedy is notable for 
its good intentions and lamentable in its 
lack of originality and good, elementary 
dramaturgy. 

“Athens” actually was a plug for peace 
on earth, good will toward men, and world 
government. Its hero was a brash, belliger- 
ent Greek-American (Anthony Quinn) 
from Athens, Calif., who won a seat in 
Congress by dubious methods, cynically 
launched his career by sponsoring a bill for 
a United States of Nations, and gradu- 
ally—inspired by a politically conscious 
young lady (Edith Atwater) whose Vir- 
ginia mansion he had rented—came to be- 
lieve in the bill himself. 

Quinn (a screen actor making his 
Broadway debut) was both tough and in- 
gratiating as a dese-and-dose Don Quixote 
tilting at wind-bags. Unfortunately, he 
wasn’t able to do much without a lot 
more help from the author. (THe GEn- 
TLEMAN From Atuens. Martin Gosch, 
producer. Sam Wanamaker, director. Ralph 
Alswang, sets.) 


PEOPLE: 


Alarm in High D 


Dolores Gray is the signing star of the 
American “Annie Get Your Gun” com- 
pany now playing in London. She is known 
for a powerful voice. Last week she used 
it effectively in an al fresco performance 
outside her Mayfair flat when a skulker 
grabbed at her crocodile handbag while 
she was walking her dog. Miss Gray told 
The Daily Express: “He hit me on the 
jaw. I screamed on high D and held it for 
a whole minute. The man ran away.” 


Newsweek 
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Kirsten as ‘‘Louise’”’ 


It was nearly five years ago that Grace 
Moore gave her own score of the opera 
“Louise” to Dorothy Kirsten, her protégé. 
“Dorothy,” said Miss Moore, “you will be 
singing this someday and I want you to 
have my score.” 

The “someday” came far sooner than 
either one of them expected. On Jan. 26 
of this year Grace Moore died in a plane 
crash at Copenhagen, Denmark (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 3). If the Metropolitan and 
San Francisco opera companies wanted to 
produce “Louise,” which they both did, 
Miss Kirsten was the logical choice for the 
title role. 

Although by this year Miss Kirsten was 
already firmly established in her own right 
as one of America’s outstanding young 
opera singers (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 24), she 
knew that she had a tough and exacting 
job ahead of her. Louise, the Paris seam- 
stress who leaves home and family to live 
with her poet lover, is a vibrant, im- 
passioned character. Furthermore, the 
role now bears the indelible stamp of 
two of opera’s most glamorous and high- 
ly individualized divas—Mary Garden 
and Grace Moore. 

Challenge: Although Miss Gayden 
never sang “Louise” with the Met, her 
performance of the part was world-famous. 
The Met itself staged its first “Louise” in 
the 1920-21 season for Geraldine Farrar. 
It was revived in 1929-30 for Lucrezia Bori, 
but it was not until Miss Moore did it in 
1939 that the opera achieved any real dis- 
tinction or popularity at the Metropolitan. 


With this challenge, therefore, Miss Kir- 


sten did what Miss Moore had done before 
her, and hied herself off to France to study 
with “Louise’s” composer, 87-year-old Gus- 
tave Charpentier. Valentin Parera, Grace 
Moore’s husband, arranged for her cos- 
tumes and paid for them in his wife’s 
name. Thus prepared, Miss Kirsten sang 
her first “Louise” with the San Francisco 
Opera Association Oct. 3. 

Finally, last week, she found herself 
doing what she had never dreamed would 
happen so soon—singing her first “Louise” 
at the Met only two years after her debut 
there. She turned in a beautifully sung 
and carefully thought-out performance 
and, while it was not yet up to Garden or 
Moore standards, what more can an opera 
singer ask who is just entering her 30s? 


Mahler: First for the Sixth 


For reasons known best to the conduc- 
tors who never programmed it, Gustav 
Mahler’s Sixth Symphony had never been 
performed in the United States until last 
week, when Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony gave 
the work its American premiére. 

Whatever else he may have accom- 
plished during his recent four-week stint 
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Met “Louises”: From the late Grace Moore, Dorothy Kirsten got a boost 


as guest conductor of the Philharmonic, 
Mitropoulos deserves all credit for the 
Mahler. It took courage and initiative to 
program it, for Mahler’s merit as a com- 
poser is still a controversial issue, and his 
symphonies are still relatively unpopular 
with concert audiences. It also required 
tremendous talent to give the Sixth the 
kind of reading Mitropoulos produced on 
Dec. 11, for, like it as a giant creation or 
dislike it as second-rate and overlong mu- 
sic (70-odd minutes), the symphony is a 
taxing work to show off at its best. 

Hammers: Mahler wrote his Sixth 
Symphony in 1904, and it was given its 
world premiére in Essen in 1906, five 
years before he died. Although the com- 
poser hated any kind of program notes for 
music, his former wife provided some in her 
1946 book, “Gustav Mahler” (NEWswEEK, 
May 6, 1946). 

“The Sixth is the most completely per- 
sonal of his works,” she says, “and a com- 
pletely prophetic one also.” The three 
hammer blows in the thunderous 29-min- 
ute last movement (the first time, inci- 
dentally, that a hammer was ever used in 
a symphonic score) are likened to “three 
blows of fate, and the last felled him.” 
Yet, haunted fatalist that he was, Mahler 


was all serenity when he wrote the Sixth. 

At the performance last week, two gray- 
haired women left their seats on the center 
aisle and departed in full view of the 
audience. They didn’t seem unduly irri- 
tated. They just left. But the rest of the 
house stood and cheered—which, on fash- 
ionable and conservative Thursday nights, 
is news in itself. 


Piano Week 


Carnegie Hall was bulging with pianists 
last week. Not a day went by without one 
on the stage, and for at least three of them 
the pianistic fraternity turned out in 
droves. 

The 23-year-old Frenchman Samson 
Francois began the procession on Sunday 
night, Dec. 7. A real longhair whose 
straight blond strands fall over his face 
as he plays, Francois is known in Paris as 
“le fantastique.” When he made his Ameri- 
can debut with the New York City Sym- 
phony under Leonard Bernstein Nov. 3, 
the notices were so remarkable that he 
was immediately booked for a Carnegie 
Hall recital. On second hearing it ap- 
peared that Samson was indeed a Samson 
in technique, but that his interpretations 
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Fastest to all intermediate points 


Thousands of shippers and receivers from 
Coast to Coast rely on PIE to deliver their 
goods faster, safer and at low cost. They 
know that PIE’s proved trucking perform- 
ance offers more dependable freight serv- 
ice and greater shipping security. 
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d Z Luscious Lobster . . . Sparkling Beer! 
e A double delight . . . especially if 
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= The mellow beer from mild Maryland. . 


So pale, so full-bodied . . . 


Qsn’t it well worth its extra cost? 
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were too highly individualized to be any- 
thing but suspect. 

Another young pianist to attract atten- 
tion was 19-year-old Menahem Pressler 
from Palestine. Last year’s winner in San 
Francisco of the Debussy Prize, he ap- 
peared for the first time in New York Dec. 
9 with the Philadelphia Orchestra, playing 
the Schumann Concerto. While youth was 
apparent, so also was real artistry. 

Benno: But it was the man who played 
Monday night, Dec. 8, who really brought 
out his confreres. Fifty-seven-year-old 
Benno Moiseiwitsch had not appeared in 
New York since 1934. At that time he was 
known to be a superb technician taught by 
the great Leschetizky. But master of the 
keyboard that Moiseiwitsch was, he was 
nonetheless cold as an interpreter. That 
phase is past. He now displays a warmness 
which is restrained and deep rather than 
flashy and explosive. And there are still few 
artists in the world who can come close to 
his control of the piano and its resources. 

Moiseiwitsch received his odd first name 
when he went to Vienna to study under 
Leschetizky. The famous Polish teacher 
said Benjamin Moiseiwitsch was too long 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist 


and complicated, that the name should 
be Benno Moss. The Benno stuck, the 
Moss didn’t. Although Moiseiwitsch was 
born in Odessa, he has lived a great part 
of his life in England and became a Brit- 
ish subject in 1937. 

During the war Moiseiwitsch, like Dame 
Myra Hess, stayed in the British Isles and 
played more than 800 concerts and recitals. 
Through this war work, he became a friend 
of the Winston Churchills. Unlike many 
musicians who found the wartime Prime 
Minister unreceptive to their art, Moisei- 
witsch was always asked to play when he 
and his wife dined at either No. 10 Down- 
ing Street or Chequers. Churchill had one 
favorite which he invariably demanded: 
the Chopin Ballade in A flat, which he 
called “The Galloping Horse.” 
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Little Red Jail House 


It was a shocker, even for blasé New 
York City: 
P In one public school, some 600 boys 
used one washbowl. Many used the drink- 
ing fountain for cleanup after workouts 
in the gym. 
> PS. 125 was a former precinct house 
and jail abandoned by the police depart- 
ment 25 years ago as too dilapidated for 
further use. 
> At PS. 54, only partitions separated the 
_ classes, while unsanitary basement toilets 
serviced the building. Some schools still 
had privies in the yards. . 
> Elsewhere, 80 boys and girls shared 
twenty geography books. Many books were 
so “foul-smelling” that children would not 
use them. Some histories, long out of date, 
referred to “the last great war of 1917.” 
With such disclosures the Public Educa- 
tion Association went all out last week to 
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Overcrowding in New York schools: Children jammed together at lunch . 
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shame New Yorkers into spending money 
to improve their schools. In cooperation 
with the State Educational Conference 
Board, the PEA, 52-year-old philanthropic 
organization, had prepared a _ two-year 
study of New York City and State public 
schools. ' 

Its report, released Dec. 9, revealed that 
one-fourth of the 862,000 city-school chil- 
dren “spend their school lives in educa- 
tional slums.” One-third of the city’s 891 
educational buildings were erected before 
1900, while 21 were in use before the Civil 
War. Some 250 did not have proper plumb- 
ing, few had either soap or towels, and 287 
were not fireproof. Countless schools were 
wretchedly understaffed and overcrowded. 
Some students might find their classes run- 


ning in two shifts: one semester from 8 


a.m. to 12 noon, and the next 1 to 5 p.m. 

The PEA further pointed out that the 
United States spends only 1.5 per cent of 
its national income on education, while 
the percentage in Great Britain is 3.5 and 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


- _,.. lining up for one washbowl. Boy at right doles out paper towels 
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Handful of Power 
for Grinding 


@ This Keller Rotary Grinder is just one of a 
complete line of pneumatic grinders designed 
for continuous high-speed production, where 
a high rate of metal removal is required. 


Sizes available will accommodate all classes 
of work requiring a portable grinder, including 
gtinding iron and steel castings, billets, large 
dies, acetylene and electric welds, automobile 
bodies and fenders, and removing paint, scale, 
and rust with wire brushes. 


Precision ball-bearing spindle mountings- 
meet all radial and thrust load conditions. 
Governor control insures constant speed with 
increased power under load. Write for com- 
plete details. 


KELLER 
Prucumalté 





KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4712 Jack Street Grand Haven, Michigan 
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in Russia 8. Last year, New York—richest 
state in the union—stood 28th in school 
support, below Arizona and New Mexico. 

Roll Call of Needs: What did the 
PEA recommend to remedy these deficien- 
cies? Merely to bring New York up to the 
level of fifteen similar communities within 
the state, the city must have 10,000 more 
teachers, 410 more librarians, 228 new 
doctors, 200 additional nurses, and 125 
more dental hygienists. In equipment the 
schools need 9,000 new schoolrooms, 816 
more shops, and 500 gymnasiums. School 
districts should be smaller, and classes 
limited to a maximum of 25. Each student 
should be allotted $6.42 for textbooks and 
other instructional materials. 

To effect these changes and bring the 
schools up to normal, the PEA feels the 
city needs $1 40,000,000 more a year—$40,- 
000,000 of it at once from the state, and 


_the rest from the city over a five-vear 


period. New York City public schools 
now draw their income from state 
support and from 2 per cent of city 
property taxes (actually they have 
been receiving more than the law al- 
lows). The PEA sees the $100,000,- 
000 comitig from a larger percentage 
of taxes allotted to schools, and re 
assessment upward of real-estate 
values. 

For the rest of the state, the PEA 
report cites the need for $63,000,000 
more a year. It holds that the state 
should make itself responsible for a 
yearly allotment of $200 per ele- 
mentary pupil and $250 per high- 
school student, with local communi- 
ties paying half the amount if they 
can afford it. Under the Dewey Law 
of 1945, educational allotment for 
each student in the state is néw $100. 


Andover Colonel 


The historic campus of Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Mass., where 
Continental soldiers once trained, 
was astir this week over news it 
had been awaiting for seven months. 
Ever since Dr. Claude M. Fuess. 
62-year-old headmaster, announced 
he would retire July 1, 1948 (News- 
WEEK, May 5), the faculty and 740 
students had wondered who would 
replace “Jack” Fuess (pronounced 
Feece), head of the academy for 
fifteen vears and a teacher there for 40. 

On Dec. 15, the board of trustees re- 
vealed their selection. The new head- 
master is Lt. Col. John M. Kemper, 35. 
a West Point man (1935) now chief of 
the War Department’s Historical Branch 
—and, surprisingly enough, not an An- 
dover graduate but a Washington, D. C.., 
public-school alumnus. 

Eleven days before the announcement, 
Colonel Kemper went to New York to 
stand inspection by the trustees under 
their president, Episcopal Bishop Henry 
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W. Hobson. After a friendly quizzing, Col- 
onel Kemper startled some of the mem- 
bers by asking them to spell out their 
version of the ideal Andover product. 
The mutual conclusion reached was that 
an Andover boy ought to be taught a 
sense of responsibility toward life re- 
gardless of his field of endeavor. 
Soldier: Colonel Kemper is a career 
officer. He was born at an Army post in 
Wyoming, and he followed the military 
rounds with his father, an infantry colonel. 
At West Point, he was no educational or 
sports heavyweight, graduating in about 
the middle of his class and making only 
scrub squads. Regular Army assignments 
finally sent him back to the Point in 1939, 
where he taught history and picked up an 
M.A. from Columbia University on the 
side. Three years later, he began work in 
Army Intelligence, and the following year 
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Kemper, Andover headmaster, with daughters 


he was appointed chief of the newly or- 
ganized G-2 Historical Branch, estab- 
lished to write a contemporary account of 
military tactics and history. 

Here he met as colleagues such educa- 
tional luminaries as James Phinney Bax- 
ter IIL, president of Williams College, 
and Pendleton Herring, professor of po- 
litical science at Harvard. It was Dr. Bax- 
ter who drew Andover’s attention to Col- 
onel Kemper as a bright young man who 
could cut red tape and still be liked by 
brass and GI alike. 


Colonel Kemper is no _ spit-’n’-polish 
Army man—even though he hates to 
leave the Army to take up his new job. 
He will set an excellent example to im- 
pressionable boys, for he is shy but en- 
gaging, friendly but reserved, intelligent 
but not pedantic. In 1936, he married 
Sylvia Pratt, whose family has been as- 
sociated with Andover for 50 years. They 
have three children, Cecily, 9, Lucy, 6, and 
Rosamund, 4 weeks. To an old Army 
man, it’s mildly disturbing that they are 
all girls. 


Toward Higher Education 


In July of 1946, Harry S. Truman set 
up the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education to “reexamine our system of 
higher education in terms of its objectives, 
methods, and facilities: and in the light 
of the social role it has to play.” 
Under the chairmanship of George 
F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council of Education, the com- 
mission grew to 28 eminent edu- 
cators and civil leaders, boasting 
such names as Arthur H. Compton, 
Milton S. Eisenhower, and Douglas 
S. Freeman. 

This week, on Dec. 15, the com- 
mission published its first report, 
“Higher Education for American 
Democracy: Establishing the 
Goals.” Until the next five volumes 
planned were published, Vol. 1 of- 
fered plenty for crusaders and con- 
servatives to mull over. 

“American colleges and universi- 
ties,” the commission feels, “can no 
longer consider themselves merely 
the instrument for producing an in- 
tellectual elite.” They must immedi- 
ately broaden their programs. And 
equally important, students must 
learn to understand and _ practice 
citizenship in our democracy. 

In line with this basic idea, the 
commission urged that: 

“The age-old distinction between 
education for living and education 
for making a living be discarded.” 
> By 1960 the present higher-edu- 
cation enrollment of 2,340,000 be 
at least doubled for a minimum of 
t.600,000. 

> Free public education be broad- 
ened to include the first two years of 
college. At least 49 percent of our popula- 
tion has the mental ability to complete 
fourteen years of this free schooling. 

> Segregation and discrimination against 
Negroes and Jews be eliminated at once. 
> Graduate and_ professional schools as 
well as colleges give a true general ed- 
ucation, as they now tend too much to- 
ward specialization. 

P Adult education be vastly expanded, 
partly through more community colleges. 
> The Federal government greatly en- 
large its grants to higher education. 
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Aquacade Plus Opera 


Under water or on dry land Esther Wil- 
liams is equally easy to look at. Johnnie 
Johnston can sing and so can Lauritz 
Melchior. There is a good deal of Xavier 
Cugat’s pleasing Latin rhythm, and Jimmy 
Durante’s leering aggressive showmanship, 
at the keyboard or away from it, is as 
solidly entertaining as ever. For these 
reasons the Technicolor fruit salad called 
“This Time for Keeps” is probably worth 
seeing. 

To justify such a varied assortment of 
talents on one screen there is also a plot of 
sorts. But the flimsily contrived story of a 
Metropolitan opera singer’s war-veteran 
son who falls in love with the leading lady 
of an aquacade barely fulfills even this 
elementary function. Durante wastes an 
appealing performance on its hackneyed 
complexities and is rewarded, as he in- 
variably is, by not getting the girl. (Tus 
TIME For Keeps. M-G-M. Richard Thorpe, 
director. Joe Pasternak, producer. Tech- 
nicolor.) 


Pirates in Technicolor 


“Pirates of Monterey” is a romantic 
story of dirty work at the crossroads in 
California of the 1840s. These were the 
golden days when California still belonged 
to Mexico and Los Angeles could call its 
soul its own. The scenery has not changed 
much since then, and is beautifully photo- 
graphed in Technicolor. But the plot of 
“Pirates” has aged rapidly with the 
decades. 

Universal has made a number of escap- 
ist films more or less of this type. Usually 
they are unconsciously amusing. But 
“Pirates” supplies few laughs to flavor 
derring-do that misses by a mile. An Amer- 
ican, Capt. Philip Kent (Rod Cameron) , 
aided by a Mexican sergeant (Mikhail 
Rasumny) undertakes to lead a donkey 
earavan of breech-loading rifles to the 
Presidio in Monterey, where the govern- 
ment is having a little trouble holding off 
a Spanish Royalist revolution. 

At this point Marguerita (Maria Mon- 
tez) , a lady of high degree and other points 
of interest, begs a lift, and takes less 
trouble to hold off the romantic Captain 
Kent. After that the plot involves a good 
Californian (Philip Reed) and a dastardly 
one (Gilbert Roland), but by that time 
you'll be looking at the scenery, anyway. 
(Pmates or Monterey. Universal-Inter- 
national. Paul Malvern, producer. Alfred 
Werker, director. Technicolor.) 


Cary Grant With Harp 


The time is coming when one more 
movie about angels or similar emissaries 
from heaven will be a little too much of 
a good thing. But. somehow, with “The 
Bishop’s Wife,’ Samuel Goldwyn rings 
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In 1730 Don Pedro Domecq 
of Jerez, Spain, discovered a 
rich treasure in taste . . . the 
superb Sherry quality since 
made famous by seven 
Domecg generations. Enjoy 
it now, in pale dry La Ina; 
rich mellow “after-dinner” 
Celebration Cream; luscious 
Primero Amontillado; and 
Double Century Brand. 
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professors, principals, presidents, 

deans, instructors and lecturers 
depend on Newsweek tor up to the min- 
ute news information, news trends and 
predictions of tomorrow's events. Sub- 
scribe at the Christmas Rate of $4.25*. 


*Holiday rate expires December 3). 
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... with throat-soothing ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. That’s why they bring 
such wonderful relief from coughs, 
throat irritations, huskiness of colds. 
Try ‘em! Vicks Medicated Cough Drops! 























INVESTMENT 


Prompting the selection of 
Magnavox is the realization 
that the finest in radio-phono- 
graph performance and styling 
is also the most economical 
investment. 14 superb models 
priced from $187 to $850. 
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Toast: Cary Grant with Monty Woolley and Loretta Young, the bishop’s wife 


in a high-ranking angel named Dudley 
(Cary Grant) and gets away with it beau- 
tifully. Although this film has been cut 
and polished for some time, the producer 
has been holding it back for the Yule- 
tide season. You couldn’t ask for a pleas- 
anter Christmas present. 

Under less fortunate circumstances Rob- 
ert Nathan’s novel could have been 
botched, but the Robert Sherwood-Leo- 
nardo Bercovici adaptation astutely navi- 
gates the Scylla and Charybdis of trea- 
cle and whimsy. Dudley performs a few 
casual miracles, of course, but his major 
miracles are confined to liking people and 
helping them to like each other. 

If this sounds like a preachment, it 
isn’t. “The Bishop’s Wife” is a delightful, 
delicately balanced comedy that has the 
grace to permit the moviegoer to pick his 
own moral, if any, and Henry Koster has 
directed with a flattering confidence, in 
his audience. 

Harp and Wings: While the plot is 
‘ not too fragile for synopsis, there is no 
point in spoiling the effect by going into 
details. By way of explanation, Dudley, 
who looks a little as if he’d just left his 
tenth reunion at Yale rather than celestial 
parts, comes to an American city when a 
young Episcopal bishop (David Niven) 
prays for guidance. 

Subconsciously, the bishop knows that 
he has been neglecting both his _parish- 
ioners and his wife (Loretta Young) in a 
misguided attempt to build an imposing 
cathedral. It is Dudley’s job to show the 
bishop the errors of his ego, and Dudley 
does exactly that with no slight risk to 
his harp and wings. It seems that Loretta 
Young is extremely appealing as_ the 
bishop’s frustrated wife, and Dudley 
throws himself into his work with a little 
more enthusiasm than he had planned on. 

Grant is very much himself, and there- 
fore a thoroughly amused and amusing 


Dudley. David Niven gives what is prob- 
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ably his finest performance to date as 
the troubled. bishop who entertained an 
angel, and was quite aware of it. The 
supporting players—particularly Gladys 
Cooper, Elsa Lanchester, James Gleason, 
and Monty Woolley—are further exam- 
ples of Goldwyn’s contribution to peace 
on earth and good will to moviegoers. 
(Tue Bisnor’s Wire. RKO-Radio. Sam- 
uel Goldwyn, producer. Henry Koster, 
director.) 


From the Dickens Shelf 


In view of the fact that Charles Dick- 
ens’s “Nicholas Nickleby” is some 450,000 
words long, John Dighton has done an 
impressive job of condensing the novel 
into a screen play that runs 94 minutes. 
Inevitably some of the incidents and a 





few of the familiar characters had to go by 
the board. But what remains is pure 
Dickens. 

Unfortunately, “Nickleby” doesn’t meas- 
ure up to “Great Expectations”—partly 
because it comes from England as second 
in the Dickens cycle, but mostly because 
it deals less in identifiable human beings 
than in animated caricatures out of Cruik- 
shank’s cartoons. ‘ 

Like the novel, the screen play is a 
sweeping canvas in black and white. As 
Dickens flays the rampant sadism of 
schools like Dotheboys Hall and the fla- 
grant injustice of the debtors’ prison, all 
his characters are either very, very good 
or incredibly evil and wicked. Any interest 
by the average American moviegoer in 
these problems will be remote both in time 
and space. But as a movie, “Nickleby” is 
a superior offering, and it would be a sat- 
isfaction to report that it had come from 
Hollywood. 

For one thing Cavalcanti, the director, 
makes the most of every opportunity to 
re-create the grimmer aspect of England 
in the early 1800s. For another, his direc- 
tion contributes a vitality that gives these 
caricatures a reasonable claim to being 
flesh and blood. 

Considering the special requirements of 
the theme, the acting is surprisingly good: 
Derek Bond as young Nickleby, Alfred 
Drayton as the vicious schoolmaster 
Wackford Squeers, Aubrey Woods as the 
unfortunate orphan Smike, and Bernard 
Miles as a clerk with a heart of gold and 
a permanent grudge. However, the actor 
who comes closest to Dickens is Cedric 
Hardwicke as young Nickleby’s sinister 
Uncle Ralph—a bad man as a relative but 
a lot more plausible than his betters. 
(Nicuotas Nicktesy. Eagle-Lion. Michael 
Balcon, producer. Cavalcanti, director.) 





Nicholas Nickleby restraining the villainous Wackford Squeers 
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eflection of somebody’s good taste! 


AMES E.PEPPED 


6 YEAR OLD 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF, BOTTLED IN BOND 


JAMES E. PEPPER & COMPANY © LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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The color of Ancient Bottle Gin is naturally golden Sa 

because it is made by a unique process that ce, 
is both American and original—a true American Ohiginal 


Original by Seagram. 


You can be Original in your greetings this year, 
al with the gift of this naturally golden, naturally 
smoother, naturally dry-est gin. 


: The famous Original “Ancient Bottle” 
will soon be back. Watch for it! 
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Decoration, 1630-1947 


It is not likely that “American Intezior 
Design,”* a recent book by Meyric Rogers, 
will reach the best-seller lists. For one, 
two, three, and four things, it costs $20— 
handsomely bound, handsomely printed, 
and handsomely illustrated though it is. 
But the book is so sound and intelligent 
that it ought to be read by every interior 
decorator and architect entrusted with 
the domestic destiny of American citizens. 

Rogers, curator of decorative arts and 
of industrial arts at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, has put many: years into this 
work, which he subtitles “The Traditions 
and Development of Domestic Design 
from Colonial Times to the Present.” 
There are 200 black and white photographs 
illustrating his thesis, and twenty color 
plates. Because the author is an ardent 
admirer of the exquisite taste and authen- Decoration in America: Philadelphia drawing room, 1761 
ticity of the famous Thorne miniature - 
rooms (Newsweek, Oct. 19, 1942), many 
of the black and whites and all of the 
color reproductions are taken from them. 
The result is a fascinating synthesis re- 
lating the decorative arts to the social, 
economic, and even political history of 
the United States from 1630 to the present. 

Utility Plus Comfort: Considering 
the circumstances, Rogers says, the first 
settlers achieved “a considerable degree of 
comfort beyond necessity”—even to dis- 
covering a paint which they made by 
mixing powdered colored clays with sour 
milk. 

Because of climate, cheap indentured 
labor, and an exportable crop, tobacco, 
the South built spaciously and more elab- 
orately, in direct imitation of the English. 
New England had to be self-supporting, 
and as a consequence its local craftsmen, 
notably the silversmiths and joiners, grew 
in stature and ability. Finally, commercial. 
prosperity brought time for relaxation and 
the severity of design was modified. The 
coming of the tea table and card table are 
excellent examples of this. 

The cleanness and beautiful simplicity 
aap ian —. pape Horror period: Parlor of a house in Brooklyn, circa 1887 
handcraft and the beginnings of indus- 
trialized production. “Quantity rather 
than quality,” says Rogers, “became the 
order of the day . . . The greater part of 
the last century,” he continues, “now 
stands accused by its heirs as being ‘of a 
great deal of taste and all of it bad’.” 

For our time, though, Rogers is opti- 
mistic. There is a greater feeling for space 
and unity, and we are conscious of good 
design, even if we haven’t quite mastered 
its mass production. We can accomplish 
this, he feels, by putting the machine in 
its proper place. Then man will have time 
“for that most exciting game of all, work | — 
for man’s own sake.” F 














*AMERICAN INTERIOR DEsIGN. By Meyric Rogers. P ee Se on alate 
309 pages. Norton. $20. Contemporary space and unity: A California Spanish colonial 
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Wires That Knit a Nation 


A book which has long needed writing 
is “Wiring a Continent,” the first full and 
over-all study of the history of the tele- 
graph industry in the United States. The 
so-called “romance” of telegraphy, from 
S. F. B. Morse’s early experiments (“What 
hath God wrought”) through the early 
stringing of lines linking the great cities of 
the nation, is a story familiar in broad out- 
line to every schoolboy. But the inside 
story of the early days of the first great 
American monopoly is less well known. 

Robert Luther Thompson takes 544 
pages to trace the wiring of the continent 
from 1832, the year in which Morse re- 
turned from Europe to resume his career 
as a portrait artist, through 1866,* at 
which time Western Union was well estab- 
lished as one of the most powerful indus- 
tries of the post-Civil War era. Although 
Thompson is fully aware of the more col- 
orful aspects of the subject; and not un- 
aware of the personality of the major fig- 
ures involved, his major interest is the eco- 
nomic rather than the inventive aspects 
of telegraphy. 

In the Beginning: It is a decidedly 
involved story which he attempts to un- 
ravel, and he does it clearly and well. 
Quite disinterested in the moral conno- 
tations of monopoly, he is content to let the 
facts tell their own story. Having gone to 
original sources, the author has a_ pleni- 
tude of such facts to work with, which he 
does with organizational skill and in a style 
that is simple and unpedantie. : 

Thompson dispels many of the Alger- 
like myths that have long been ineorpo- 
rated in general accounts of what funda- 
mentally was an even more ruthless part 
of American history than the far better 
known (because more often exposed) sto- 
ries of the railroads or oil and steel trusts. 
As he shows, it was the telegraph industry 


*Author Thompson has in preparation a second 
volume tracing the telegraph industry’s history 
from 1866 to the present. 
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Wires across America: “Building of the Transcontinental Telegraph” 


that set “the general pattern of industrial 
development during the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The wiring of a continent had its be- 
ginnings in an “era of methodless enthu- 
siasm.”’ One of the most interesting points 
stressed by the author is Morse’s deeply 
held belief that the government ought, 
from the very beginning, to have taken 
over the construction and operation of the 
telegraph lines. But Congress laughed at 
Morse and his associates. Such appropria- 
tions as it gave for the first line between 
Baltimore and Washington were grudging- 
ly handed out. Postmaster General John- 
son argued in vain (historians will be in- 
terested in Thompson’s reinterpretation 
of Johnson’s long-misunderstood role) and 
the development of the telegraph was left 
to nongovernmental hands. 

Monopely in Flewer: Private enter- 
prise itself was not too avid, at first, to 
fling its resources into the new venture. 
It did not see a great and profitable fu- 
ture for the portrait painter’s invention. 
Most of the money originally came from 
fly-by-night promoters more interested in 
quick and easy profits than in anything 
else. But it was not long before the com- 
mercial possibilities of the telegraph were 
realized by shrewd men. Within two dec- 
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When the telegraph went to sea: Landing the cable in Newfoundland, 1866 
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Courtesy of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


ades the American telegraph industry had 
jumped from a capitalization of a few thou- 
sands into one of more than $40,000,000. 
It was fast on its way to becoming, through 
amalgamation and absorption, “the na- 
tion’s first great industrial monopoly.” 
Crisp portraits of men like Alfred Vail, 
Morse, Amos Kendall, Henry O’Rielly, 
W. H. Stebbins, and others mvolved in the 
early days of the “magic wire” enliven 
what otherwise might be a dull treatise. 
In these pages the reader sees unfolded 
O’Rielly’s scheme for a democratic organi- 
zation to operate the industry, which 
evolved from Hiram Sibley’s famous “Six 
Party Contract” which drew together the 
rival lines for the first time. Western 





Union and the American Telegraph Co. er 
rose early to power. But it was not simply of 
done. Thompson, working from untapped lac 
sources, does a magnificent job of untang- 2 


ling the intricate threads of one of the 
great industrial stories of America. > 








At a time when atomic power (for peace- Eu 
ful and industrial purposes) is at some- 
what the same stage the telegraph was in Ba 
the years before the Civil War, this story Or 
of the first great American struggle be- th 
tween private and government enterprise liv 
takes on a current interest it might other- bo 
wise lack. (Wirine a Continent. By Rob- ste 
ert Luther Thompson. 644 pages. Prince- Dr 
ton University. $7.50.) Mi 

Bo 
The Plush Tea Cosy . 

Readers who are beginning to suffer from wo 
the hectic pace of current novelizing will \ 
find soothing relaxation in Guy McCrone’s “@ Ge 
“Red Plush.” This long, leisurely, and the 
amiable novel about upper-middle-class ily 
life in Glasgow during Victoria’s reign ac- the 
tually revives some of the attractiveness ga 
of that much-maligned age. Originally pub- rel 
lished in England as a trilogy, it is the spl 
first of this Scottish writer’s books to be his 
brought out here. ’ he 

“Red Plush” is a comfortable, old-fash- to 
ioned novel about comfortable, old-fash- wits 
ioned people. It tells the saga of the Moore- é 
houses—a prosperous, wholesome clan who of | 
accepted the foibles of their times with zt 
grace and untroubled good sense. The De 
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Moorehouses are about as startling as a 
tea cosy. They lead conventional, routine 
lives, but they lead them, on the whole, suc- 
cessfully. And their happy marriages, easy 
roads to success, and unimaginative set of 
values end up by being rather appealing 
and interesting. McCrone, who writes of 
them with affection and humor, has made 
them out as nice a bunch of people as the 
novel reader is likely to meet. (Rep 
Piusu. By Guy McCrone. 221 pages. Far- 
rar, Straus. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


American Names. By Henry Gannett. 
334 pages. Public Affairs. $3.75. A handy 
and informative guide to the origin of 
place names in the United States, by a 
former geographer of the United States 
Geological Survey. If you want to know the 
sources of such designations as Subeet, 
Calif., the Perkiomen River in Pennsyl- 
vania, or the Scratch Gravel Hills in Mon- 
tana, this is the place to find them. There 
are gaps, however. A notable one: Double 
Trouble, N. J.* 

Tue Hysri-Corn Makers. By A. Rich- 
ard Crabb. 331 pages. Rutgers University. 
$3. A fascinating account of how two doz- 
en or more imaginative Americans im- 
proved on nature to revolutionize the grow- 
ing of corn. Applying the knowledge of 
such scientists as Darwin and Mendel in 
patient experiments, they produced a corn 
of better food content, greater yield, and 
greater immunity to disease. Not the least 
of these experimenters was Henry A. Wal- 
lace, with whose share of the work most 
laymen are so unfamiliar that they have 
often scoffed. Crabb gives Wallace his due 
credit, along with Edward Murray East, 
Eugene Davenport, and Cyril G. Hopkins. 

InpraAnaA: AN INTERPRETATION. By John 
Bartlow Martin. 317 pages. Knopf. $4. 
One man’s view of the Hoosier character, 
the Hoosier thought, the Hoosier way of 
living—that is how Martin describes his 
book. It is all of that. It is full of lively 
stories about famous Hoosiers—Theodore 
Dreiser and his brother, Paul Dresser; Paul 
McNutt, Cole Porter, Hoagy Carmichael, 
Booth Tarkington, Eugene V. Debs, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and, yes, John Dillinger. 
A sound, fascinating, and highly readable 
work. 

Tue House Tuat Jacos Butt. By John 
Gould. 256 pages. Morrow. $2.75. Using 
the burning and rebuilding of his old fam- 
ily house in Maine as a jumping-off point, 
the author of “Farmer Takes a Wife” dives 
gaily into a whole basketful of ancestral 
reminiscences that are as New England as 
spruce gum. As all Gould readers know, 
his is a light, salty touch. Unfortunately, 
here, it is not quite light and salty enough 
to make for more than a limited appeal. 





*Origin: About 100 years ago, a preacher, weary 
of repairing a dam eaten through weekly by musk- 
rats, found a hole twice i in one week and exclaimed: 
“Here’s double trouble!” 
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What are you reading by 
the light of that torch ? 


Now ... when liberty is endangered—most 
of all by its apathetic friends . . . when 
rumor, lies, propaganda spread fear, con- 
fusion ... we must renew our faith in 
freedom, face its foes with wisdom, 
courage, vigilance . . . with great- 

ness and daring in thought, 
action, leadership . . . or 
lose liberty through: leth- 
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_ Freedom & Union meets your need in these 
times of crisis for a great journal of opinion — 
devoted to the problems of human freedom ~ 
-in all their broad variety: political, econom- 
oe social ‘Philosophicel, spiritual, viohek 








. You will welesent this illustrated monthly’s © 
fresh and inspiring treatment of your world © 
_ problems. It gives you its own judgments 
"of them-and concrete ways to solve them. It 
-does more—it presents a forum ofopinions 
diverge from or conflict with itsown. |, °**- 
you facts and background, too. In . 
. gives you a solid foundation for 
forming your own opinion ape doing your 
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Freediia & Union is edited by Clarence 
Streit, 6uthor of Union Now. His associates. 
include: Herbert Agar, author of A Time 

. for Greatness; Justice Owen J. Roberts, 

_. formerly of the U.S. Supreme Court; and 
: paps Davenport, foraiex managing editor. .. 
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Motorized accessories 
for Santa’s sleigh 


Even if Santa Claus depends on reindeer 
for motive power, it’s a sure bet that a few 
Bodine motors are mounted on his sleigh: 
operating windshield wipers, heaters, 
defrosters, or some other device. He has a 
long way to travel and he can’t be late—and 
small Bodine motors are found in all kinds 
of devices where delay or breakdowns cannot 
be tolerated. 


You will find these small motors in office 
machines, telegraph relay stations, timers, 
and almost every kind of machine where pre- 
cise power is required. They are compactly 
designed to fit into small spaces, and their 
presence assures reliability of operation that 
may exceed that of the devices they operate. 

If you are designing a motor-driven device 
requiring fractional horsepower motors, why 
not ask Bodine engineers for their assistance. 
Over 40 years’ experience in applying motors 
to all kinds of applications has given Bodine 
a background of experience that can be 
helpful to you. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Dark Democratic December 





by RAYMOND MOLEY 


wo years ago this month, a veteran 
Democratic leader in California told 
me that, in his judgment, President 
Truman would defeat himself in 1948. 
In the course of the conversation which 
followed, a number of names came up, 
including that of Edwin W. Pauley. 
Six months before that, in a letter from 
Alf M. Landon there appeared the name 
of another candidate to defeat Truman 
—Henry A. Wallace. Wallace, 
Landon predicted, would 
head a third party in 1948, 
make the election of a Re- 
publican a certainty and seek 
leadership in a reorganized 
Democratic party in 1952. 
Plenty of evidence to sup- 
port one or the other of these 
predictions is currently ap- 
pearing. Once more, Pauley 
is in the news. The question 
of the legitimacy of his transactions 
need not be raised here. That remains 
to be developed. But the very presence 
of Pauley in an important office—in the 
Department of the Army, of all places— 
is another example of the blind spot 
which has so often appeared in the 
President where political matters are 
concerned. The nomination of Pauley 
two years ago to a job in the Navy 
Department was a great political mis- 
take, induced by the President’s pas- 
sionate loyalty to political associates. 


HE legitimacy of Pauley’s business 

transactions or of his activities as a 
money-raiser for the Democratic party 
was not the real issue. The real issue 
was the problem presented by putting 
in an Official job where great favors are 
bestowed, a man who has solicited funds 
for a political campaign. Pauley’s nomi- 
nation for the Navy job fell through for 
that very reason. One would suppose 
that such a lesson would stick. 

But lo, before long, Pauley appears 
in the Department of the Army, with a 
lot of commodities. on his hands which 
he promises will be sold as soon as 
possible, “consistent with the capital- 
gains statute.” To make this situation 
still more clumsy, Pauley and Secretary 
Royall further agreed that Pauley would 
“avoid any participation, direct or in- 
direct, in any discussions and _ trans- 
actions, by or with representatives of 
the Department of the Army involving 
any of these commodities.” 

There is nothing sinister in this ar- 





rangement, but it suggests hilarious 
practical problems. Are officials of the 
Department of the Army to carry on 
their backs or over their desks a list of 
the commodities which they are hold- 
ing, with the injunction: “Don’t men- 
tion here wheat or petroleum or rubber 
or real estate or ‘other legitimate enter- 
prises’ ””? Are there to be checkrooms in 
the Pentagon Building where officials 
: check their commodities be- 
fore entering a conference? 
Perhaps there will be floors 
and sections labeled “Nobody 
in here owns any wheat or 
anything else. Talk as loud 
as you want.” 

All this does not neces- 
sarily suggest-an impending 
scandal. It is simply inept 
and ridiculous, and ridicule 
can destroy a President’s 
popularity more rapidly than sin. 

The Wallace threat is still more dan- 
gerous. The mystic in Wallace loves 
suspense. It revels in cryptic utter- 
ances. Wallace said in Ithaca that, if 
the Democrats are a war party in 1948, 
“I will do all I can to see that there is 
a third party.” Well, all Henry needs 
to do to assure a third party is to give 
himself as a burnt offering. There are 
zealots in many states waiting for the 
green Wallace light. 

A third party with Wallace as a can- 
didate could easily appear in California, 
New York and some other states. That 
would settle the election. 


HAIRMAN J..Howard McGrath made 
C a rather dismal trip to New York 
while Wallace was in Ithaca. He in- 
vited Wallace back into the fold. The 
invitation was promptly rejected by 
Wallace. But the chairman learned 
what has been known in New York for 
a long time. Edward J. Flynn is ada- 
mant against accepting splinter-party 
support. He has successfully rejected 
it in the Bronx and seems to have con- 
verted other county leaders to his views. 
If the Democratic party rejects splinter 
parties and all Communist support, 
some of them will surely go to Wallace. 
Some New York leaders, heavily influ- 
enced by the anti-Communist attitude 
of religious groups, would rather lose in 
1948 than accept Communist support 
again. President Truman may well be 
the victim of this irreconcilable conflict 
and of his own ineptitude. 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, big name in building materials and products for home and industry, has 
pioneered better roofings since 1901. Shell Industrial Lubricants are part of their efficient production setup, 


ROOF OVER MANHATTAN 


T FLINTKOTE’S East Rutherford, N. J., plant, a single 
A machine, in a year, could produce enough fire-resistant 
roofing to cover Manhattan . . . over 635 million square feet. 


From this one machine, top-grade composition shingles and 
roofing are rolled out at a rate of 604,800 sq. ft. every 8-hour 
shift . . . a severe test of production efficiency ... and... 
of industrial lubricants... 


Violent chemical action, searing heats, crushing pressures, 
beat the life out of ordinary oils and greases. Flintkote en- 
trusts the job of protecting costly equipment to Shell Indus- 
- trial Lubricants. 


In the big roofing machine—exposed to asphalt and gritty 
crushed rock—a special Shell lubricant helps keep production 
high. A Shell high-temperature resisting grease in “beaters” 
making roofing felt, stands up to moisture and turbulent whip- 


ping action. And in steam-heated “driers” other outstanding 
Shell lubricants stay put despite 300°F heat... 

Flintkote now uses Shell Industrial Lubricants in 19 plants 
located in the United States and Canada. They have been 
applied, under the Shell Lubrication Plan, for 16 years. 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the 
need for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's complete 
and progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis 
of plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on apply- 
ing lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; 
periodic reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


Leavers In Iwousrry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Just as the whiskey distilled by Abraham Overholt was 
pronounced different by his friends and neighbors in 
Broad Ford, Pennsylvania around 1810 —so do those who prefer 
a good, honest, straight rye whiskey today find Old Overholt 
different —and for the same reason, Its inviting amber color — its 
robust flavor of the gr’ still add up to “the good taste 
that always 


..ds out.” And it is still being made on the 


site of that little log cabin distillery on the Youghiogheny. 


* Old Ovethole’? 


ITS GOOD TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT 
Straight Rye Whiskey—Bottled in Bond—100 Proof 





COPYRIGHT 1947, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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